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Preface 


As several million visitors each year drive up the winding road to the Rush- 
more Memorial from Keystone, they gaze out over the beautiful valleys below 
and see a region that has as interesting and colorful early history as any place 
in the Black Hills. 

For most areas of the Black Hills there is no lack of history in books, 
records and old newspaper stories still on file. For this region, however, lying 
along upper Battle Creek and at the foot of Mt. Rushmore, there are 
relatively little records available. This is the area in which lies the small town 
of Keystone with nearby ghost towns of Harney, Hayward, Rockerville, the 
Spokane Mine camp and the Etta, Glendale and Otho camps. 

The paucity of information on these towns is due partly to the drifting 
population of the early gold camps and also to the many bad fires suffered by 
Keystone in its early days that destroyed most of the old papers and records. 
Still available are notations on these communities in other old Hills’ papers 
and the useful and entertaining family histories now remaining with the few 
original families living in the area. 

This book does not attempt a complete history of the settlements on Battle 
Creek and in the nearby area. It does seek to picture the fading past of this 
region from the days of the first placer camp at Harney to the days of the last 
big “boom-town,” Keystone. 

This book also deals with Keystone in the years following its 1900 “boom” 
period and continues to the time when the pioneer miner’s sons from this 
community worked at carving the four faces on the granite mountain of 
Rushmore. 

History shows the unique ability and character of the mining men living 
here who through their efforts and under the fine direction of sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum and the able management of John Boland, succeeded in the 
project of carving Mount Rushmore. 

First among those whom I wish to thank for allowing me the use of her 
substantial material is Laura (Bowers) Van Nuys. Without this material and 
her kind encouragement, I would never have written this book. I also wish to 
thank Ida Townsend of Keystone and Virginia Ferguson, Custer librarian, 
who have been helpful with material, and also Jan Linde for reading and 
typing manuscript. For their accurate recollections of Keystone at the turn of 
the century, I wish to thank Regina Sager, Claire Blaine and Byron 
Hazeltine, now of Custer City. 

Any faults or errors that this book may embody are my own. As far as 
possible I have substantiated all facts but a few of the stories told to me by 
old-timers of the placer camp days may be slightly colored by folklore. In 
writing this early history it has been my purpose to compare original sources 
for accuracy. Facts were established to be seen in actual situations of the 
times. I have tried to sift fact from fiction and reality from legend, to picture 
the past of this area as it was in actuality. 


Chapter 1 


The Beginning 


In 1925, sculptor Gutzon Borglum had found his granite mountain to 
carve, towering high above the beautiful valleys below, rich with their historic 
gold-mining past. Here lived the mining men who would help him make his 
dream, which also became their dream, come true. 

Said the sculptor, “I want somewhere in America, in or near the Rockies, 
the backbone of the continent, so far removed from succeeding, selfish, 
coveting civilization, a few feet of stone that carries the likeness, the dates, 
and a word or two of the great things we have accomplished as a nation, 
placed so high that it won’t pay to pull it down for lesser purposes . . . Carved 
as close to heaven as we can, the words of our leaders and their faces, to show 
posterity what manner of men they were. Then breathe a prayer that these 
records will endure until the wind and the rain alone shall wear them away.” 

In many ways this six thousand-foot high Mount Rushmore selected by 
Borglum for his colossal sculpture is unique. On this bold mass of granite 
was room for the gigantic figures of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. All were leaders who personified 
to the sculptor the founding, expansion and preservation of this republic. 
Visible from the air for sixty miles, Rushmore looks profoundly out over the 
valleys below, these narrow green valleys which hold a large amount of the 
history of the Black Hills’ pioneers in their eternal struggle for achievement. 

Theirs is a fascinating story of gold discoveries, booming mines and the 
opening up of a new territory. 

Back in the far-distant past for untold generations, the large granite 
mountain later named Mount Rushmore towered over the undisturbed, 
game-filled valleys below. These valleys over the years had been inhabited by 
many different tribes of Indians. In 1874 when the first white man came to 
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the Black Hills seeking gold they belonged to the mighty Sioux Indian tribes. 
The Indians called them Paha-Sapa, meaning hills that are black, as that is 
how they appear from a distance. 

Flowing down through the longest valley below Mt. Rushmore is the swift, 
winding Battle Creek, a favorite spot for the Indians to camp, fish, hunt and 
gather tepee poles. This stream acquired its name because of the many 
battles staged on it by the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians for possession of the 
area. Nearby Squaw Creek got its name as this is where the Sioux warriors 
made camp for the women and children while they fought off enemy troops 
on Battle Creek. The battle won, they came for the women and children and 
proceeded up into the Hills for the summer fishing and hunting. The women 
also gathered the plentiful berries in the late fall which were dried with bits of 
meat for winter food. 

Along the “Battle Creek Trail,” which later became a stage road into the 
Hills, stands the gnarled, old “Council Oak.” This, the largest and oldest oak 
in the Black Hills, is still alive with its long, twisted, partially exposed roots 
watered by Battle Creek. This large tree is located about three miles from 
Hermosa on the Hayward Road. Around this oak, which was known to both 
the Cheyenne and Sioux tribes, the Indians met each summer. Here late in 
the spring they held council, settling common problems and deciding where 
each group should camp for the summer. According to Indian tradition, as 
told to me by Ben Black Elk, women were never allowed at the councils, only 
the braves who had proven themselves. 

Ben Black Elk, who told me much of the early Indian history of this region, 
will long be remembered at Rushmore where for over 20 years he was an 
integral part of the “Shrine of Democracy,” and was referred to as the “fifth 
face on the mountain.” With special permission from the National Park 
Service, he posed for pictures at the base of Rushmore during the summer 
months, answering the many questions of the tourists about the Sioux In¬ 
dians. During the peak tourist months he was photographed as often as 5,000 
times a day by the over two million annual visitors to Rushmore. 

Black Elk labelled himself as an “Indian’s Indian.” He was born at 
Manderson on the Pine Ridge Reservation and was the sixth to carry the 
name Black Elk. His father Nicholas Black Elk was probably the greatest 
Oglala-Lakota mystic recorded in history. He is still well known through the 
books, “Black Elk Speaks” and “The Sacred Pipe.” Few people realize that 
he helped to establish the Catholic Church in the Manderson district. Both 
he and his son Ben lived in both traditions. 

Ben Black Elk was a firm believer in the preservation of the Indian 
heritage and often lectured on Indian traditions. His clothes were carefully 
designed to maintain authenticity, and representative Indian legends were a 
part of the design of his moccasins, shirts and trousers. He was pleased that 
the history of the Council Oak that he knew helped to preserve the old tree 
and that it wasn’t cut down to make a wider road. The last time we visited, 
Ben told me that while his father had sat in council around the oak many 
times, he never got to. He still kept an old medicine bag of his father’s which 
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Mt. Rushmore National Memorial, Ben Black Elk and Supt. McCaw, June 1966. 

Photo by National Park Service 
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he told me contained several dried acorns from important meetings at this 
tree. 

The tree had not been used for many years, and Black Elk told me that the 
symbol painted on the rocks near the tree that I had noticed as a child told 
that the tree had been desecrated and lost much of its power. Black Elk told 
me the Indian story of how the tree had been desecrated but still felt that it 
was of great historical significance and should be preserved. 

This noble oak stands with an impressive, majestic dignity that nothing, 
even great lopped-off branches or other man-made scars, can diminish. It is 
a fitting memorial to the Arikara, Cheyenne and Sioux who held council in 
its shade. The region near this tree also held great meaning to the Sioux and 
many of their leaders were buried in “Chief trees” in its vicinity. 

Josephine (Hesnard) Scheidt of Rapid City wrote this about one of the chief 
trees: “This 1 was told by my Hesnard grandparents, who were early settlers 
in the Hayward area: An important Indian chief was buried up near Heaven 
on boards placed across limbs in a big pine tree on their ranch. His deerskin 
had been loaded with beads and a great many of them were picked up later 
by Hesnard children and remain in their collections. Indian men, many of 
them very old, would come up each summer until the 1920’s and after 
meeting around the Council Oak would go and sit quietly around the Chief 
tree for a time. Not one of these men ever told who the chief was, as they said 
they had promised his parents before moving his body from the Reservation 
that his identity would be kept secret. He had requested of them before his 
death that his final resting place be in a certain chief tree that had been used 
for this purpose before. We could only surmise who this great chief was.” 

The Indians kept Paha Sapa, their famous hunting grounds, until the 
discovery of gold by Custer’s Expedition in 1874. While the Hills had been 
known about and much-publicized by bordering towns, they belonged to the 
Sioux. They were the last refuge of the Sioux and had been incorporated into 
their reservation by the Treaty of Laramie. The danger and difficulty in 
entering them had kept them largely unexplored, but after the discovery of 
gold in the Hills they changed rapidly from Indian Territory to the white 
man’s domain. 

The first place in this area to be invaded by the white man was Palmer 
Gulch, lying just back of Mount Rushmore in a beautiful long valley. This 
gulch, whose history was of short duration, was famous in the placer days 
and is now almost forgotten. 

In 1875 when the Hills were still in the possession of the Indians, miners 
from both the east and the west were entering Paha Sapa for their share of 
the gold to be found here. In October that year John Brennan, Geo. Stokes, 
George Ashton and W. Hawley came to Fort Laramie where they were joined 
by California Joe Milner, George Palmer and other miners from Montana on 
their way to the Hills. Coming first to Custer they found it well occupied so 
moved on to Hill City; then they followed Spring Creek to the mouth of 
Palmer Gulch. Here on November 3 gold was discovered in rich placer 
deposits so the men decided to locate their claims and stay for the winter. 
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Many of these men were experienced miners and worked well and in¬ 
dustriously together, building two snug cabins which were completed by 
December 10. This done, a miners’ meeting was held in one of them to draw 
up a code of laws to govern themselves by and to name their gulch. As Palmer 
was the senior member of the group, a respected and experienced miner, it 
was decided to name the gulch after him. Life was not unpleasant in Palmer 
Gulch with game so plentiful that by Christmas the frozen carcasses of 
twenty-one deer hung around the cabin as insurance against starving when 
the winter storms came. 

The future looked bright and pleasant and as the men had time on their 
hands the usual card games were played and Geo. Stokes whittled out a 
washboard for them by scoring the surface of a flattened log. When com¬ 
pleted he used it for his own clothes and when done he lent it to the others, 
who were busy washing up their clothes for the next several days. Geo. 
Stokes, always inventive, undertook an apple pie as a special Christmas treat 
using dried apples and deer fat. This effort had been tried before by the 
Gordon Party and the crust, as always, was unedible, though the men picked 
out and enjoyed the apples. 

As soon as the weather warmed up the men went to work mining and 
found to their dismay that while the bedrock there was rich in gold, the 
deposits lay deep and were flooded with ground water to within four feet of 
the surface. Palmer, the most experienced miner, suggested a long deep 
tunnel to drain the gravel, so the days of long hard work began. The ground 
was still frozen and so hard that in digging the long ditch, two of the axes 
were ruined chopping out the frozen sod so that others with a pick and shovel 
could reach the unfrozen gravel below. This work was so difficult and the end 
results so uncertain that the miners started to quit one after the other. 

One morning Palmer’s friend John Brennan climbed wearily out of the wet 
muddy ditch, threw down his ax and swore he would never lay hands again 
on another mining tool. From a story written by Mr. Brennan in 1915 he 
states he was joined by other miners who had settled there, including Martin 
Pensinger, Thomas Ferguson, W. P. Martin, Albert Brown and William 
Marsten. The men went down and camped at what was later known as 
Cleghorn Springs. Later they were joined by some more miners, the party 
consisting of Sam Scott, J. W. Allen, James Carney and Major Hutchinson. 
They held a meeting or two and decided to lay out a townsite, as the natural 
advantages of a town in this location appealed to them. On February 25 they 
paced off a mile square with a pocket compass belonging to Scott and a tape 
line, then surveyed six blocks in the center of the mile square. The center of 
the six blocks is now the square of Fifth and Rapid Streets in Rapid City. 

“After this work was done, we had a drawing for lots comprising the six 
blocks. A meeting was called, our townsite was christened ‘Rapid City’ and a 
board of trustees elected for the purpose of administering the affairs of the 
new town. Committees were elected to go out among new arrivals and make 
an effort to induce prospective merchants and others to locate in our new 
town. At once the most practical and best places to open wagon roads leading 
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to and from the future metropolis of the Black Hills needed to be found.” 
Thus a new town was located and Brennan became a businessman instead of 
a miner, helping to locate Rapid City where he spent the rest of his life. 

As for the few men remaining in Palmer Gulch, they continued to work 
and all through the spring of 1876 Palmer and Stokes continued to work the 
gulch, taking out over $1,000 worth of gold dust, to become the most 
successful miners in the area. It wasn’t long before the richest claims were 
worked out so Stokes and Palmer came back to Custer, where George Palmer 
operated a saloon. It was in this saloon in 1881 that sheriff John Code caught 
up with Fly-Specked Billy who had just shot Barnes and who was later hung 
for his deed. A short time after this Palmer sold his saloon and moved to 
Harney City with his wife Josephine, where he lived for many years. After his 
death “Aunt Joe Palmer,” as she was always known, moved to Keystone 
where she cared for “Maude,” the little motherless child of Spencer Smith. 
Aunt Joe Palmer lived to be in her nineties and stayed on with Maude after 
she married Harry Wasson. She was a wonderful source of information on 
early gold-mining days and on old Custer City. 

Aunt Joe Palmer had come to the Hills as soon as her husband had felt it 
was safe for her to come in on the stagecoach, and would often tell of how it 
was for the women who came to the Black Hills in those early days and 
shared the many hardships of opening up a new land with their husbands. 
The beginning in a new territory was made and few were sorry that they had 
come to the beautiful Hills. 



Chapter 2 


The Harney Story 


Custer City by 1875 had the largest settlement in the Hills. It was here that 
gold was first discovered and as the miners flooded in, the nearby gulches 
were soon claimed. As the newcomers arrived they would move on to farther 
gulches and soon there were settlements at Hill City, Palmer, Friday and 
Newton Gulches and at Harney City and Hayward on Battle Creek. At first 
the army sought to expel the miners from the Indian Territory but as the 
gold-seekers were merely expelled and not prosecuted, they continued their 
mad rush into the Hills. Few of these men had any experience in gold-mining 
but they went at it with a great self-reliance and a determination to learn 
from the more experienced. In a few short years all the Hills were explored 
and no creek, gulch or bar could be found afterwards that had not been 
gouged and pocked by these vigorous men. 

Gold was the magnet drawing men to the Black Hills from all over a 
depression-ridden country. By 1875 the miners fanning out from Custer 
found gold in the gravel along Battle Creek and started a settlement named 
Harney City. This was the first camp on Battle Creek and was located about 
two miles down the creek from where Keystone now is. 

The first reference to this camp is found in an 1875 New York Tribune. In 
news on the Black Hills it stated, “A considerable placer camp has just been 
established on Battle Creek under the name Harney City. About 300 miners 
are presently working the nearby gravel bars.” Harney was the most isolated 
camp from the heavily populated Custer and at first was considered the most 
dangerous. For this reason it was two years before women were permitted to 
live here and the miners working there kept guards posted on each side of the 
steep canyon to warn them of Indian danger. I know of no fights with the 
Indians here but when one was spotted, three closely-spaced shots were the 
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warning signal that brought the miners to the small pole-covered cabin near 
Big Rock, which had been built and stocked for their protection. It was so 
small that the last to arrive were always forced to hide in the steep rocks 
jutting up nearby. 

Among the interesting stories told about the Harney placer miners was 
one about their skill with hand-whistled signals. These were effective here as 
the deep narrow Harney Canyon is bordered with high rock walls providing 
wonderful echoes. As the young minersjwere spread out for miles along the 
creek they signalled each other by whistling through their hands and moving 
their fingers in such a way as to make different signals. With much practice, 
so accomplished did they become that their skill was recalled for years and 
many of the old-timers would teach the children of this valley that art years 
later. The most common signals repeated from each group up and down the 
creek meant, “the mail coach is coming,” “gold found at this placer,” and a 
favorite one signifying “card game in camp tonight, boys.” With all this 
whistling going on, the three rifle shots were still used at all times to denote 
danger or someone badly hurt and needing help. 

When the first miners came to Harney City they started using claim 
records to forestall any arguments over ownership. In an old mining record 
book for this area, now owned by Chelsea Ferguson of Hayward, this claim 
was noted among others. Thomas Murphy sold to Peter Olson No. 28 below 
discovery for $25.00. Witness was John Ingemor of Harney City and the date 
was July 25, 1875. Each record was properly sealed with its own hand-drawn 
seal which looked like this: D.T. Since there were no lawyers all matters 
of law and order were settled at miners’ meetings. For these a chairman was 
appointed and each man had an equal vote in decision-making. 

The miners who came to Harney City to search for gold in 1875 thought 
that they were the first to do so, but soon found evidence that others had been 
there before them. Father Rosen tells of this in his book “Pa-Ha Sa-Pa”, the 
earliest history to be written of the Black Hills. Early prospectors along 
Battle Creek found a human skull under about three feet of earth and by it 
were silver-bowed square spectacles of an early variety. 

Not far from this spot was a prospect hole about ten feet in depth. In 
expectation of reaching gold in bedrock the shaft was then sunk ten feet 
deeper and at the twenty-foot level they found an old shovel and pick. The 
wooden handles were decayed and they were badly rusted, grim reminders of 
the gold-seekers who had come earlier. 

The end of the Sioux war in the fall of 1876 and the ratification of a treaty 
for the Black Hills now gave miners clear title to their mining land. It also 
brought in much eastern capital which had not been available for disputed 
territory. Much placer gold was now leaving the Hills but no accurate 
estimate is available because gold circulated freely as currency. Also, miners 
often carried out their own gold and left when they had made their stake. 
Though contemporary figures are twice this high, those found at the Rapid 
City School of Mines on gold which passed through the commercial channels 
at the time are, for 1876—$1,200,000; for 1877—$2,000,000; 1878— 
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$2,250,000; 1879—52,250,000; 1880—$3,305,843. The end of 1880 saw the 
near end of placer mining at Battle Creek and all over the Black Hills. 

The best information about Harney in its early placer-mining days comes 
from “The Letters From Long Ago,” which were printed by Joseph B. 
Gossage in the Rapid City Journal in 1922 and 1923. These consisted of a 
series of letters written by miners from the Black Hills to the pioneer paper, 
“The Sidney, Nebraska Telegraph,” then operated by Mr. Gossage. These 
letters, covering the years 1876 and 1877, throw interesting sidelights on early 
history and present a truer picture than can be found elsewhere. 

In a letter written to the “Telegraph” from Custer, D.T., on December 25, 
1876, was found this news about Harney: “Genuine excitement prevails 
throughout the Black Hills over the reported rich discoveries on Battle Creek, 
and there is a stampede of miners wintering here and many from other 
places, too. The new diggings are in a section of country once held by hostile 
Indians, and therefore, nearly inaccessible to miners with a love of a whole 
scalp. This creek is about twenty miles in length with numerous tributaries, 
the principal one being the known, but not yet mapped, Iron Creek. This is 
said to be full of ‘glittering gold.’ If one-half the reports of Battle Creek be 
true, Deadwood and all the other ‘bonanzas’ are thrown in the shade. 
Captain Timblin recently brought in a nugget from Harney weighing $15.04 
and says the woods there are full of them.” 

At this time the only way into Harney was on horseback but Messrs. 
Currant and Company were at work on a tollroad which, when it was com¬ 
pleted, shortened the route and enabled Mr. F. W. Bock to bring his sawmill 
to Harney instead of leaving it in Rapid City as he had contemplated doing. 
The people at Hayward were in need of lumber and helped persuade the 
millowner to settle here, as there was no way the heavy boiler the mill had 
could be hauled to Hayward at this time. 

The next news from Harney was a letter written from there on January 22, 
1877 by L. Field Whitbeck, a correspondent to the editor of the Sidney 
Telegraph. The drab story this letter tells is typical of many of the earliest 
mining camps. “Snowed in. Housed in this most remote of all out-of-the-way 
places, where time is beguiled by eating, sleeping and smoking. There is no 
communication with the outside world and every print from the metropolitan 
journals of November last—down to the patent medicine almanac—are read 
and reread, every word, as time does hang heavy on our hands.” 

“The monotony was upturned last week by the novelty of a miners’ 
meeting. I had often read and heard of this primitive mode of equity among 
the frontiersman and my idea of the proceedings was an exciting one.” 

“I understood the members are men of coarse habits, but with a sense of 
determination of justice at any sacrifice. Their motto was ‘Where guilt lies 
there let the great ax fall, whether the decapitation be friend or foe.’ Alas 
'twas all a delusion. Miners are just men, and whether considered in their 
legitimate capacity as diggers of gold, or in the most unusual garb as ar¬ 
bitrators, we discover they possess the same traits for good and bad we all 
inherit.” 
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“This meeting was called to inquire into irregularities charged against 
Deputy Recorder, W. H. Timblin, and to elect a new official if the incumbent 
was found guilty. This call was well-circulated, bringing a motley crew from 
every mining camp within a radius of twenty miles. These miners were 
headed by a fellow named Barnett, who had been a gatekeeper of the 
National Park, Yellowstone region; Tom Hooper of tollroad notoriety; and 
one or two others. Timblin was his own attorney and being an ex-barrister 
from Kearney, Nebraska, was fully qualified to face the music. Timblin was 
ably assisted by two Custerites, Tom Harvey and Stephen Booth.” 

“The meeting was held in the Spooner’s store, partly because it was the 
largest building in camp and partly because whiskey was handy. All legal 
proceedings were set aside while the men got drunk first, then attended to 
business afterwards as best they could. Judge Kuykendall was called to the 
chair and as he mounted the counter, was warmly received. He called for 
someone to explain the object of the meeting and Barnett’s bald head ap¬ 
peared above the crowd. Barnett was very excited and expressed himself in 
not very choice language ... No epithet was too severe to be applied to 
Timblin, who he said smothered the best claims on Battle Creek for the 
benefit of his friends, male and female, in Custer City . . . Timblin then 
stood upon a box, his auburn locks standing at a tangent, and his eyes 
emitting sparks like an electric telegraph with too-heavy current. He replied 
in a vigorous manner, but the confusion created by Barnett’s friends made 
his words indistinguishable, so after beating the air with his fists he dropped 
into silence and the crowd.” 

“Tom Hooper had made numerous visits to the bar and his knees were 
weak, but by aid of numerous friends he obtained a liberal treating. He 
crawled on the box and endorsed all that Barnett had said and more, too. 
He . . . stigmatized ‘one of them grasshopper sufferers’ who had come to the 
Hills with the intention of grabbing up every claim, and when a claim was 
sold for ten of fifteen dollars, imagined himself as rich as Croesus. He 
repeated himself several times and spoke of giving certain claims to women, 
who were uneligible unless they lived up to the law and worked them. After 
his throat was dry he retired for refreshments and Tom Harvey spouted his 
speech. He was not too popular so soon subsided. Matters went from bad to 
worse as more whiskey was gurgled down. The committee which had been 
appointed to examine the books reported various irregularities. The office of 
recorder was then declared vacant and the meeting went into an election to 
fill the vacancy, with three candidates in the field, including poor Tom 
Hooper. He was very drunk but attempted to corrupt the purity of the ballot 
box by offering free liquor to all supporters. Tom’s appeals failed and Ed 
Turner was elected by a majority of eighty. The meeting was adjourned but 
Carrant, Quinlan, Hooper and others met outside and continued a not very 
pleasant controversy which resulted in a pulling off of coats, a rolling up of 
sleeves, etc. Taken all in all, the personnel and proceedings of this miners’ 
meeting did not in the least resemble a prayer meeting.” 

In this same report Mr. Whitbeck gives a good description of the Battle 
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Creek placers and of Harney. “Battle Creek, which runs through a canyon 
between French and Spring Creeks due east, empties into the Cheyenne 
River. It is now laid out in three districts while its tributaries furnish six or 
eight more. Beginning in the foothills and going west they are, respectively, 
Rose Bush, Last Chance, Harney, Grizzly and Granite. As yet no gold has 
been taken out here . . . Several dry gulches are being worked more or less, 
notably Palmer’s dry gulch two miles above Harney, the French boys a half 
mile below us, and Philips Norris and Brown’s Gulch in the Last Chance.” 

“I came down from Clark and McDonald’s claim yesterday, which is now 
twenty feet deep and no colors yet. They feel blue and so do I, as I have 
claims just below them. In fact I’m getting land-poor as I have an interest in 
seven placer claims and my monument is upon five quartz leads. All of 
fabulous value I’m sure . . .” 

"These districts are now well-settled and new arrivals occur daily. This 
deletable burg, located twenty miles northeast of Custer, now contains 
twenty-five cabins and about seventy-five residents, including now two of the 
gentler sex, bless their hearts, who are here visiting. The Bock and Company 
sawmill hasn’t arrived here yet but is in Rapid City earning $600 a month. 
Part of that company is here in Harney now, building a cabin that would in 
proportion answer well for a fashionable hotel at Saratoga.” 

Another descriptive letter on Harney was written by the same miner on 
May 22, 1877. “Harney City now has one store and one saloon but a second 
store will open soon. It also has a sawmill owned by Bock and Company. This 
mill was brought up from Cass County, Nebraska last winter. As there is no 
other mill within a radius of twenty miles they enjoy a monopoly in the 
lumber trade, but their prices are from five to ten dollars lower than 
Dead wood rates.” 

By August that same year Mr. Whitbeck reports that many of the first 
arrivals had met disappointment and left. The big excitement in Harney at 
this time was the discovery of a belt of silver-bearing quartz running between 
Harney City and Harney Peak. It was called the Thompsin Lode and was 
owned by Mr. Thompsin of Vermillion and Fred Cross, a Custer County 
clerk, later of Keystone. This find was described as a mint with every piece of 
rock containing silver. In those days the papers were always full of great finds 
with fortune just days away. That winter Harney had further bad luck when 
the Buck and Company sawmill blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
Fortunately no lives were lost, but they had needed the sawmill and there was 
none in the area again until Alex Madill started one below Hayward later. 

It was in 1877 that the first woman came to Harney to live. She was a 
German lady who came through with a party from Nebraska to join her 
husband, who was a carpenter there. The party she came through with were 
otherwise all men who were hauling a big boiler through to the Pete Mc- 
Cathern sawmill at Deadwood. As she was the only woman along, Mr. 
Hawthore, one of the leaders, asked his young son Mont to drive her buggy 
with a cow tied on behind for her. This group, which was fairly large, was 
forced to take precautions crossing the plains, made dangerous by angry 
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Sioux Indians. It was because of this danger that few women were yet coming 
to the Hills. While no trouble with the Indians was expected, extra 
precautions were taken and each night for added safety, the wagons were put 
in a tight circle and a two-foot wide rifle pit was dug next to the back wheels. 
They arrived in Custer without incident and here they separated, the lady 
going with the group which was going over to the Captain Jack’s “dry 
diggin’s,” a few miles farther on than Harney. All went well with the lady in 
the buggy, until they got in a heavy rain on Iron Creek about a mile from 
Harney. Going up the long muddy Iron Creek hill, her horse couldn’t make it 
so one of the party went on to camp for help. 

When he arrived at camp, the fact that a woman wished to come there to 
live met with such approval that the Harney miners neither asked for nor 
were given further information. Whistled signals summoned the miners and 
in a short time nearly a hundred miners were assembled. 

Gathering up ropes to fasten to her buggy and picturing a young, lovely 
lady in distress, they hurried over the hill to the rescue. When they arrived 
they were surprised to see a very stout little old lady, grey hair pulled neatly 
back in a bun, sitting calmly in the shade of her buggy. The lady couldn’t 
understand the hearty laughter that followed but soon one of the miners said, 
“Come on boys, lend a hand here, it will be nice to have a mother in camp.” 
The men hooked ropes to the buggy, pulling it manually up the hill, with the 
little lady riding in style in it. Behind in the mud followed Monte, her driver, 
leading the horse and cow. 

Her husband, who had been whip-sawing out lumber down the creek, not 
anticipating her arrival, was surprised and delighted to see her. The miners 
were pleased to see the cow as it was the first in camp and the milk they 
bought added variety to their tiresome diets. As welcome as she was, she and 
her husband left a few months later for the more populous Hayward, where 
there were already quite a few German people settled. Her husband was 
needed in the building boom there which was still in progress. 

Soon there were to be other women in camp, as the Louis Everly family 
arrived in Harney City from Nebraska in June 1877. Stories of their ad¬ 
ventures in this primitive land were told years later by his daughter, Edna 
(Everly) Scott. She was the pioneer wife of one of the founders of Rapid City, 
Samuel Scott, and later lived many years in Custer. Hers is an exciting tale of 
buffalo herds, Indians, and gold in the unsettled west. 

This is her story and is typical of many other pioneer stories of the same 
time. “My family started from Iowa to southern Nebraska in April of ’72. 
They took with them several head of fine cattle and planned on having a nice 
stock farm in a very few years. At first our family on arrival, like others, lived 
in a tent while the folks decided on a suitable location to build. My father, 
Louis Everly, then built a simple log house on the homestead he had taken.” 

“In the spring of 1873 came the biggest snow ever heard of in Nebraska. 
The front of the Everly house was covered to a depth of twenty feet. When 
father, who was in Kearney at the time selling buffalo meat, aitived home 
about all he could see were the dark hides of the cattle on the snow. They had 
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all died and the neighbors had come in and skinned them out.” 

“This did not seem to discourage them too much as the next year they 
planted corn again, which grew nicely until one day in August. On this day 
Father and Brother were out herding home a large herd of cattle they had 
just bought, when they saw a large herd of 500 buffalo coming right for the 
cornfield and house. They started riding hard, doing their best to steer them 
to one side when, as they reached the top of the ridge, they saw the buffalo 
heading right for Mother and the young children, who were some distance 
from the house. The men yelled at them to run but Mother, seeing we could 
not reach the house, took refuge with the little ones clutched as close as 
possible to her in a large clump of trees. We could feel the ground shake and 
hear a mighty roar as the buffalo passed by on each side, enveloping us in a 
cloud of dust. We were saved but in the fields where they had passed, you 
couldn’t tell anything had ever been planted. It would have made no dif¬ 
ference that year, for soon the grasshoppers came and destroyed the rest of 
our crops and all of our neighbors’.” 

“Each year my folks continued to plant crops and each year the 
grasshoppers destroyed them. In 1876 the Chicago-Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad came to Red Cloud, near which we lived, and things looked better. 
Father, however, had heard of the gold in the Black Hills and, being 
discouraged with farming, decided to sell out and take us there. Father was 
nearly cleaned out after four years of grasshoppers, so sold our farm and 
much of our possessions for $500.” 

“On May 15, 1877 with eight milk cows yoked as oxen, we started for the 
Black Hills. As we started out our neighbor, who had helped settle this area, 
came to tell us goodbye. He was a tall, strong old man, with long white hair 
and whiskers, who always carried a pitchfork as protection against wolves. 
He warned father against the folly of risking all our lives in the Hills. Father, 
however, was determined to go and felt it was safe enough as the government 
was doing a good job of keeping the Indians in hand ...” 

“This was a well-planned trip with 4,000 pounds of provisions along. 
Besides our cows we also had with us plenty of chickens so we had milk and 
eggs to share with our friends. When we reached Kearney, Nebraska we 
joined a wagon train of about 20 wagons. When we were on the road for two 
days we were joined by the Naponees of Naponee, Nebraska, a group of 15 
more wagons. As three of the children in the Naponees group were sick with 
measles, the children in our group were kept away from them.” 

“We soon separated from the Naponees group as they stopped so often to 
pray, saying the Bible was the protection they needed from the Indians. After 
this our group made very good time, as we wouldn’t stop until 4 P.M. to 
make camp and only then if we found water. One night we camped without 
water but didn’t suffer as we had plenty of milk to drink. The next morning 
the grass was so wet with dew that the cows were satisfied, too. We washed 
our faces in milk that morning, not to take off the freckles, but for want of 
anything "better ...” 

“It was a pleasant trip with green grass and many flowers and with only a 
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few light showers. We made the trip of five hundred miles in just four weeks. 
When we got to Buffalo Gap we were happy as we knew we were entering the 
Hills. We then went to Hayward, a few miles from Harney, where we camped 
for several weeks. Father took the small team and spring wagon Mother had 
driven up from Nebraska, and went to Deadwood looking for the best 
location for us. He decided the best place was Harney City just two miles 
from where Keystone now is, and we reached our new home the last of June 
1877. Here Father chose and staked three mining claims which he later filed 
on as a homestead.” 

“At Harney the miners made us welcome and were glad to buy milk from 
us. The grass was high so Father and some of the miners cut the hay with a 
scythe and raked and raked and stacked it with pitchforks, making 
haystacks and insuring a winter’s supply of food for our cattle. We soon 
found we needed gold scales as everything sold was paid for with gold dust or 
nuggets.” 

“We realized that we were in a country rich in gold when, on the land 
adjoining ours, six Frenchmen took out $3,000 worth of gold in six weeks. 
For this they used little hand rockers but the gravel was rich. (A Frenchman 
named Le Fevre is said to have made a very rich strike on this part of Battle 
Creek in 1876.)” 

“Before winter, with the help of some miners, a log cabin was completed 
with a fireplace and cellar underneath. As soon as this was done Father drove 
the team to Deadwood to purchase the winter’s supply of food. Prices were 
high and he had to pay $15 per hundred for potatoes. At this price Mother 
saved all the potato eyes and packed them in sand to be planted next spring.” 

“A short time later Father (Louis Everly) was appointed postmaster at 
Harney. (In 1880 the name of Harney City was changed to Gold Rock and the 
post office went by that name. This only lasted a short time as the earlier 
residents objected and the name Harney City was once more used.) 
Rockerville was the first school in this area which we all attended. It was a 
subscription school and two dollars a month was paid for each pupil at¬ 
tending. The enrollment was about twenty and Billy Gill was the teacher. We 
were driven to Rockerville but the next year a school was started down at 
Hayward and we walked.” 

“Gene Akin, who came here from Custer, was a good shot and the main 
hunter at the early Harney camp. His job wasn’t hard as the woods were full 
of deer and game was plentiful, including wolves and bears. Many of the 
miners had become tired of a diet of deer meat, so when a number of people 
reported seeing bear tracks in Palmer Gulch, Akin and another miner took 
their saddle horses and went bear hunting. They arrived at their location and 
made camp one evening and early the next morning while his friend was 
cooking breakfast, Akin took his much-bragged-about bear dog and set out 
to spot bear tracks. About half a mile from camp he saw old Brownie racing 
back with his tail tucked between his legs. The dog had never been a coward 
before so Akin called out to him in disgust to come on, but Brownie lit for 
camp. Akin followed the tracks a short distance and as he topped a ridge, he 
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saw coming toward him, and fast, four bears. His only chance was to shoot 
fast so taking aim, his first shot killed the mother bear in the lead. His second 
shot got the two-year-old bear following and the last two shots took care of 
the cubs.” 

“In a short time his partner arrived, riding fast and following Brownie who 
led him back to Akin. When the dog had come whining into camp, he had 
feared for Akin’s life and had not taken time to saddle his horse. They made 
short work in dressing out the bears and were back in camp by noon. We had 
our pick of the meat and the rest was hung from an iron bar wedged between 
two trees and frozen tor the miners to use as needed.” 

“Some of the bear meat was taken over to Rockerville and sold to a 
butchershop there. It was featured on the menu in the McNoun Hotel. 
Rockerville gold news was written up in eastern newspapers then and Akin 
gained fame as ‘the man who shot four bears before breakfast.’ ” 

“There were a few families like ours, the Everlies, who stayed at Harney for 
years, but most of the early placer miners were coming and going con¬ 
tinuously. The miners’ search for gold was often successful but sometimes it 
was tragic also. One fall three men from Grand Island, Nebraska came to 
Harney and as most of the claims were taken, Father let them tunnel into a 
hill on his place on Battle Creek. They seemed to be doing good but were 
advised to timber the tunnel as they went into the hill. They were inex¬ 
perienced and when winter came they felt the ground was frozen so hard this 
labor was unnecessary. One cold day in January the man working outside the 
tunnel dumping gravel got cold, so he started a pitch fire in front of the 
tunnel to warm up. As he warmed up, the heat went inside the tunnel causing 
a cave-in on the two men working inside. The man outside ran the short way 
to the Everly house and Father rushed to help after having his son signal the 
other miners to come. The distress signal was given and soon all the miners 
near were digging out these two men. Badly injured, they were carried to the 
Everly house. One died in a few hours, while the other suffered a back injury 
so serious that he was a cripple the rest of his life. Mother cared for this man 
until he was able to be taken back to Nebraska by his friend who cared for 
him as long as he lived. The man who died was the first to be buried in the 
little cemetery chosen, then on a hill above Harney. Mother said the prayers 
and conducted the funeral for this poor man, as she did for many of the early 
funerals at Harney.” 

“By 1885 farming had increased along Battle Creek and there was little 
mining. This was the year that I, Edna Everly, married Sam Scott of Rapid 
City. Sam had come to the Black Hills even earlier than I had and had helped 
lay out Rapid City in 1876. My husband would often tell me stories of how 
wild the Hills had been in ’75 and ’76.” 

“On August 20, 1876, the day Preacher Smith was killed near Deadwood, 
Sam was in an Indian fight about four miles northwest of Rapid City. About 
two o’clock that day when Sam and three companions were coming from 
Deadwood with a team and wagon, about twenty-two Indians in ambush 
fired on them. One bullet went through the head of C. W. Jones, who fell over 
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dead in Mr. Scott’s lap. This bullet lodged in the buttonhole of Sam’s coat. 
Sam jumped from the wagon to run just as John Erquot fell over dead in the 
back seat. A third man, L. S. Livermore, jumped from the back seat and both 
running, he and Sam made it to the timber where he and Sam held the In¬ 
dians off until dark, just before the Indians took the horses and left. Sam and 
Livermore then walked to Rapid City that night and the next morning led a 
party of men out for the men who had been shot. These men were found 
scalped and were taken to Rapid City for burial.” 

“Another big event remembered for the Hills was the coming of the North¬ 
western Train from Valentine, Nebraska to Rapid City on July 4, 1886. The 
folks I knew from Harney, Hayward and all the nearby communities were 
there and the Fort Meade and Bower bands heralded a new and better day 
for the Black Hills.” 

“The next year the State School of Mines at Rapid City was completed and 
my husband attended the first term of school held there. There Sam learned 
much about the minerals of this part of the Hills, and later wrote a book on 
the minerals of the Hills that was used at the School of Mines for many years. 
His vast knowledge of minerals was useful as the mines were opened up 
around Harney and Keystone.” 

Gene Akin, mentioned by Mrs. Scott in her story, was one of the most 
colorful characters at Harney. He came to Custer early when he was very 
young, but because of his skill with a gun was made deputy sheriff for a time. 
By 1877 he was in Harney staying with George Palmer and his wife, 
Josephine, and was there for a number of years. Besides being a notorious 
gunman, Akin wrote poetry and his poem “Custer City 1876” is still being 
read today. While at Harney he courted the lovely Edna Everly for a time and 
wrote numerous poems to her. Later he married a Palmer girl from the 
Spokane camp and we have read some fine pioneer stories that he told to his 
daughter Eva (Akins) Nickolls of Buhl, Idaho. 

This is a typical incident of the times. On July 24, 1882 Richard Meiner’s 
horses were stolen from his barn while he was in to dinner. As the ranch was 
close to Harney, Akin was summoned as were Meiner’s neighbors, H. J. 
Westfall and Joseph Bobier, who went with him after the horses and robbers. 
They overtook them down on what was later known as the Borglum Ranch, 
and as they attempted to bring them in, the robbers drew on them and were 
killed. These men had been deputized and given warrants for the arrest of 
the outlaws, Frank Diamond and Charley Curley. After the shooting the 
defendants were brought in and tried at the office of Thomas Arnold, Justice 
of the Peace, of Battle River, now Hermosa. Justice Arnold called for a 
coroner’s inquest the next day over the dead bodies of Diamond and Curley, 
who were found lying less than a quarter of a mile apart. As there was no 
constable closer than Custer, Arnold issued warrants for jurors among the 
bystanders. He chose Frank Bender, James Girton and Louis Everly, all 
householders of the area. These jurors, after due consideration of all 
testimonies, came to the decision that the two outlaws had come to death by 
gunshot wounds inflicted by the defendants while attempting to arrest them 
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under warrants issued by John Frost, a deputy sheriff. The defendants were 
then acquitted of the crime and released and the outlaws were buried on a 
hill west of Hermosa. 

Although cleared of these murders the men involved still had much to fear 
from the other members of the Curley Gang who came looking for them. 
Word was sent to the men, who would hide, and Akin was to recall later that 
he and his young bride would spend the night in the woods when the Curley 
Gang was around to avoid being ambushed and killed. The Curley Gang 
robbed stages and were thought to be linked up with a gang of horsethieves 
run by Doc Middleton down by the Nebraska line. 

There was Indian trouble in the Hills in 1891 and while the Indians never 
fought up around Harney, we find that Gene Akin, who was always where the 
action was, got into it. In a report in the Hermosa Pilot of 1891, “Captain 
Gene Akin of the Mountain Rangers was engaged in a short but heated 
battle at the Jack Daley Ranch between a band of fifteen Indians and the 
Battle Creek squad of Home Guards. The Indians came in whooping and 
shooting, thinking there were only two or three there. There were ten men 
brave and true who dropped a few volleys upon the Indians, killing their 
leader. After the first pass the Indians withdrew, taking their leader. Shortly 
after this the leader’s fine Indian pony trotted into the corral where it was 
captured by the victors.” 

There seems to have been little danger in most of these Indian hits as Col. 
Day’s squad was said to have been attacked the same week at the Phinney 
Ranch with much shooting and with none reported dead or wounded on 
either side. 

The early stagecoaches and freight wagons coming up along Battle Creek 
made deep-rutted trails into the Hills which are now followed by highways. 
The earliest stage to come was the Cheyenne-Black Hills Stage and Mail 
Express owned by Yates Company of Cheyenne, Wyoming. They ran their 
line on a regular schedule with a branch line from Hill City along Battle 
Creek, with stops at Harney, Hayward and Battle River Station. The earliest 
driver down Battle Creek was Scott Davis, and his loud clear, “Yip-yip-yip- 
yi-yi” could be heard for a long way echoing down Harney Canyon and 
summoning the miners to have their gold dust ready. These early stage 
drivers were much-admired, skillful, brave and friendly men. Other later 
drivers through Harney were Harry Goddard and Fred Sullivan. 

The gold from Harney and Hayward usually went out twice a month and 
for security reasons it was taken out in a bullion coach, guarded by armed 
riders at unspecified times. These coaches with their precious cargo of gold 
were the ones most often robbed and there were numerous holdups in the 
first three years. The Harney Coach was robbed when going down the long 
hill to Hayward, which with its many little canyons provided ample space for 
ambush. 

Harney City had a new surge of life in 1883 when, with the object of trying 
to reach the gold in the deep gravel beds by hydraulic process, a company 
was formed named the Harney Hydraulic Gold Mining Company. It was 
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incorporated under the laws of Dakota Territory by A. J. Simmons, Wm. 
Claggett and T. H. Russell. Their immense capital of $2,000,000 was divided 
into shares of the par value of $10 each. The company’s plan was a complete 
system of hydraulic mining on a gigantic scale on their extensive property, 
which consisted of six miles of bought-up claims along Battle Creek. Much 
money was spent and two flumes were built, with one bringing the water from 
Grizzly Creek and the other from Battle Creek. The two met where the creeks 
flow together in Keystone and from there the combined water was carried to 
bar deposits by a main flume. For the big flume a marvelous trestle was 
constructed over 200 feet high and 700 feet long. Although large sums of 
money were spent in construction and flume repair this never became a 
profitable enterprise. Work continued for a year and a half and considerable 
gold was taken from the Mitchell bar, just below where Keystone now stands. 
When the company was bought out by Milwaukee parties, operations were 
suspended and never started up again. 

It was Emerson who said that, “All history resolves itself—into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest persons." In the early history of Harney, 
these people are the most-often mentioned: the Everlys, Gene Akin, George 
Palmer, the Kleeman brothers, Walters, Ducolins, Rhoades and the Horsely 
family who ran a dairy farm for many years in Horsely Gulch. There were 
also the Wheelocks, with Mary Wheelock being the first teacher in the 
Harney School. The Murphy family lived there for many years also, with Mr. 
Murphy being one of the first men to come to the Harney camp. Nearby at 
Glendale, and part of the Harney social life, was the Bye Berguson family, 
the George Madill family and the Frank Himebaugh family. Mrs. 
Himebaugh taught the Harney School for many years, with other early 
teachers being Nellie (Matherly) Pringle, 1905, and Ellen (Hayes) Canfield, 
1916 and 1917. The school started with a four-month term and finally 
became a nine-month school in the late 1930’s. At this time the children from 
Harney attend school in Keystone but the little school there was used from 
1889 until it was abandoned in the 1950’s. The little schoolhouse, now 
painted red, is part of a large campground set up on the banks of Battle 
Creek. 

Much of Harney’s history from 1900 on is blended with that of Keystone, 
but the Ranger Station located there made its own place in the community. 
The Black Hills Forest Range was established on September 19, 1898 by 
President Wm. McKinley, when by proclamation he withdrew from set¬ 
tlement practically all the timbered areas of the Black Hills. This also in¬ 
cluded a strip of Wyoming. The area set aside in the Hills included 1,211,680 
acres and in Wyoming 46,640 acres. Its management was under a supervisor 
who in 1900 was the famous Seth Bullock. The headquarters were at 
Deadwood and the corps of rangers stationed on the reserve were each 
assigned a ranger district. 

According to a copy of an old paper, “The Keystone Miner”, dated 
August 22, 1900, the first ranger appointed to Harney was A1 Fay, a former 
Keystone storekeeper and hotel proprietor. Seth Bullock had chosen a man 
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well-liked in the community for a difficult job. As the Forest Service was new 
then, the people of the area were not sure that they approved all the 
restrictions now imposed on them. As the ranger station had not yet been 
built at Harney, Mr. Fay continued to live at Keystone and rode out each day 
on his fine white horse. 

The next ranger was Fred Whitney, also of Keystone, who moved his 
family to Harney near where the schoolhouse now stands. Whitney was a 
capable ranger who lived at Harney for some time with his wife, son, mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Ryan, and a very large and stupid cat. Stories are still told of 
Ranger Fred Whitney and the troubles that his fondness for this fat, tree¬ 
climbing cat caused. 

By 1910 a ranger station was built and here for many years lived Theo. 
Shoemaker. At this time all the rangers rode horses in the performance of 
their duties in timber management, and Shoemaker always kept and rode 
fine horses. The rangers were well-liked, fine-appearing men in their trim 
outfits of ranger-green topped with broad-brimmed hats and often mounted 
on horses. Theo. Shoemaker took an active part in social and community 
affairs as did the rangers following him. 

The Ranger station at Harney was rebuilt in 1926; then when this was 
burned down while the McKinleys were living there in 1931, a new modern 
building was built in 1932. This station was abandoned in the 1950’s and in 
1971 it was sold and moved away. Still remembered in the community are 
some of the later and well-liked Harney Rangers. Among them were George 
Haines, Guy Keyes and Rangers McKinley, Hill, Miller, and Harmon with 
their fine families. 

Like many other small ghost towns, Harney City is now only a relic of the 
gold rush days. The school, two old abandoned buildings and the old Harney 
Cemetery are all that remain of the old days. The old cemetery, not used 
since 1900 when the one at Keystone was started, stands on a hill near the 
Ranger Station on property once owned by Frank Himebaugh and later 
acquired by the Forest Service. The Harney Cemetery was used by the 
Spokane and Otho area also prior to 1900, and the first two people buried 
there were the Nebraska miner and a Canadian soldier who had been killed 
near there earlier by Indians. Members of his family had come and had his 
grave moved to this cemetery and designated by a large iron marker. During 
the 1930’s, a forest fire moved through burning the cemetery’s white picket 
fence and destroying many of the simple wooden markers. Many of the old 
stone markers are now covered with moss with no names visible. Vandals 
have been here in the last five years removing stones, but there are still 
markers hidden away in clumps of the scrub oak now covering the hill. Here 
and there remain a few forlorn squares of rotted fencing which marked 
family plots. 

There are those from Harney who shall forever lie on this sunny hill, with 
the high peaks around it forming a crown of green, and the sunlight filtering 
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yellow, like the gold they sought, through the slender oaks. It is very still here 
as one pauses, thinking of the golden past of the old placer days in Harney 
City. 



Harney Cemetery is unfeneced and will soon be lost. 



EVERLY HOME At Harney. Has now been torn down. 
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Early day placer mining at Harney. The men are (left to right) Mr. Ozmun, Mit Everly and 
Mr. Everly. 



The Harney School with teacher Mrs. Frank Himebaugh. Gertude Madill is the second girl from 
the left in the middle row. The little girls in the center are the Hardesty twins with Bob 
Himebaugh peeking out between them. The other children are from the Hardesty, Rhoades, 
Walters and Meiners families. 















Chapter 3 


The Hayward Story 


Hayward, which owed its discovery to a rosebush, is situated about six 
miles below Harney on Battle Creek. It was the second town in this region to 
be settled by gold seekers. The first to settle here were Judge Willis, Phillip 
Brown and Charles Phillips early in the fall of 1876, but because of Indian 
trouble they were soon compelled to leave. These three prospectors had been 
lured to this spot by a report put out by Professor Walter Jenny, on his fact¬ 
finding tour of the Black Hills, that he had pulled up a rosebush here with 
gold dust clinging to its roots. Why the professor had plucked this particular 
rosebush his report did not disclose, but word of this gold traveled like the 
wind through the Hills. When the first eager miners arrived here to sample 
the gold, the Indians made known their disapproval by firing a volley of 
bullets into camp from the top of an adjacent hill. The bullets which per¬ 
forated their frying pans did no further damage but the miners, getting the 
Indians’ message, gathered up their supplies and hastily took their depar¬ 
ture. 

Later that same year on December 6, 1876, Charles Hayward, James 
Carpenter and six other men, supposedly miners from Montana, came and 
camped here. They drew up plans for a town to be named Hayward after 
Charles Hayward. 

The road or trail leading there was so bad that when Charles Hayward 
took the first team through to the area, he capsized his wagon seventeen 
times between Custer and Battle Creek. 

Hayward grew rapidly and soon became the most populous town in the 
area. In a period of six months, over three hundred miners had moved into 
the camp. For a time in 1877 Hayward had a larger population than Custer 
City. It then had three large hotels, ten business houses and over twenty 
saloons, catering to the needs of the miners. 
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The newspapers in the States at this time were full of tales of rich 
discoveries of gold in the Black Hills and young men arrived here from all 
parts of this country and Europe. There were at Hayward, Chinese and other 
miners from the Montana gold fields, Irishmen, Germans, Frenchmen and 
farmers from Nebraska. These men, working side by side, settled their 
differences in a democratic manner in the miners’ meetings. For a clear 
picture of how things were in Hayward at the time, we have the reports 
written by correspondent L. Field Whitbeck to his friend, Jos. B. Gossage, 
who published the Sidney (Nebraska) Telegraph. These letters contain the 
most vivid and accurate description of life in the Hills at that time that we 
have. They are colored, however, with the attitudes prevalent at the time. The 
letters were later published in the Rapid City Journal in 1922 and 1923 under 
the title “Letters From Long Ago.” 

In one of these letters from Hayward, and dated Feb. 25, 1877, this was 
written about the still-prevailing fear of the Indians. “Battle Creek is still an 
inviting field for Indian operations and judging from a recent incident, will 
soon be visited by many a ‘noble red man’ in search of scalps. As Brown and 
Phillips were quitting work on their claims near Hayward recently, they were 
suddenly confronted by a ‘bronzed son of the forest’ who seemed as surprised 
at the meeting as were the miners. He was a quick-witted hair-lifter, and 
uttering a guttural “How,” he galloped on. The boys were unarmed and 
before they could reach their cabin and procure a ‘silencer’ the dusky savage 
had disappeared ... He was evidently a spy or a lost marauder.” 

There was a great deal of fear of the Indians at Hayward at that time, as 
reports reached them that there were forty Indians who had 1,800 ponies 
grazing along the Cheyenne River near lower Battle Creek. 

Life may have been raw and rugged in those early placer-mining days at 
Hayward, but holidays didn’t go unnoticed. An early Christmas en¬ 
tertainment was afforded by stuffing an enormous spruce tree with a charge 
of powder, then with appropriate greetings, watching it blow sky-high and 
come down in pieces. 

In a news bulletin put out by Mr. Bartholomew, who had established a 
Custer newspaper, the “Herald,” was this item: “Mr. Bartholomew had 
returned from Hayward with his pockets full of claim vouchers which he had 
located or purchased wholesale and divided the spoils with his Mary (his 
wife), his partners, Lytle and Kennedy and his office force. In his honor, the 
long main street of Hayward has been named Bartholomew Street.” This 
bulletin was distributed on December 25, 1876. 

Early in 1877 Hayward seemed to be in the middle of a fast-growing 
development, and as politicians were pushing for power, Charles Hayward 
worked to get this town named as county seat of Custer County. At a board 
meeting he accomplished this by asking Ward of Custer to take the chair for 
Thompsin of Deadwood. Thompsin then walked down on the floor and 
seconded the motion made by Hayward to have his town made the county 
seat. 

Mr. Ward and many others from Custer were outraged over this act and 
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were justly pleased when a later survey showed that Hayward was, in fact, in 
Pennington County. At this good news the city fathers of Custer went to 
Hayward demanding the records and declaring Custer the county seat. They 
found the men of Hayward reluctant to part with the records and the honor 
of being the county seat, so trying a little trickery of their own, they planned a 
large party in Hayward’s finest hotel and invited the men of Hayward’s town 
board. This was a never-to-be-forgotten gala party where no expense was 
spared in wining, dining and entertaining the men of Hayward. 

As the party progressed, and after considerable merry-making, several of 
the Custer men stole silently away and broke into the Hayward office which 
was used for a courthouse, stealing the county records. This accomplished, 
they mounted their horses, safely taking the records to Custer City, where 
they now repose. 

In the news from Hayward of that time published in the “Letters From 
Long Ago,” we learn these facts. The roads from Custer were still very bad, 
but Currant and Company were working on a tollroad to shorten the 
distance. Mining claims were selling well and some had passed through as 
many as five hands, bringing from $15 to $1,000. The Jim Stevenson Stage 
Line, which was just laid out from Buffalo Gap to Rapid City, would have a 
branch line up to Hayward and points on Battle Creek. 

From an April 22, 1877 newspaper account of a chain reaction in a 
shooting scrape at a bar in Hayward, we know that the bars all held con¬ 
siderable excitement. “At Chaffee and Hazelton’s Saloon in Hayward City, a 
shooting scrape occurred on Wednesday evening. A man named Smith fired 
a revolver at another man by the name of Short, cutting off his ear. The ball 
then lodged in the thigh of one O’Brien standing near, inflicting a severe 
wound. Then another man accidently discharged his pistol, wounding 
himself in the hand, with the ball then hitting a bystander in the head, where 
it lodged making a very dangerous wound, the surgeon not being able to find 
the bullet.” 

From the same paper we learn that six ounces of gold were taken out from 
Current’s claim and the clean-up at Phillips and Brown’s claim was over 13 
ounces. From the first ten hours of sluicing this spring in the gulch the work 
of five men yielded a pound of gold. This was from No. 3 below discovery. 
Wages in Hayward Gulch were reported to be from three to four dollars per 
day and board was from seven to nine dollars per week. Those who “batched 
it” cooked their own grub and got by for about fifty cents per day. 

The end of 1877 marked the near end of placer mining in the rich diggings 
at Hayward. Now the quartz prospects were being boasted about, and a 
number of rich leads were discovered in this vicinity. Many were given the 
name of Indian Chiefs for luck. There was the Sitting Bull, the Crazy Horse, 
the Spotted Tail, the Red Cloud and the Old Man Afraid of His Horses. Now 
attention was turned to quartz mining with interest in possible investors to 
help open up the mines. There were still a few men placer mining at 
Hayward and an 1881 issue of the Custer Chronicle tells of Wheelock and 
Son taking out over $2,000 worth of gold from their placer claims at 
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Hayward. 

The placer gold was deep at Hayward, embedded in soil that was difficult 
to remove, and much water was needed for panning the gold of the miners 
who worked in gulches away from the creek. These men soon got the idea for 
a flume and the Black Hills Placer Mining Company was formed. This 
project began with the building of a flume to carry water miles to where the 
miners needed it. Labor for this job was hard to find so every available man 
at Harney and Hayward not engaged in panning gold was hired. The flume 
when built was somewhere between ten and eighteen miles long. It was larger 
than most flumes, being five feet deep and three-and-a-half feet wide. The 
flume had to be tightly timbered all the way as it carried water from Battle 
Creek. The timbers were cut on a portable saw rig and one of the longest 
stopovers for the rig crew was Coon Hollow. 

One of the rig crews was run by Alex Madill who had a sawmill down near 
his home on Squaw Creek. The operation was called a hydraulic and was 
completed by 1880. The mining company now used what water it needed and 
sold the rest to miners who were working on their own. It was reported that at 
this time there were some three thousand miners working along the banks of 
Battle Creek between Harney and Hayward and up to where Keystone now is, 
but these figures seem a bit large. 

The first trails into all the mining camps were rough and crooked and over 
such a trail rode the first miners from Custer to Hayward. As more miners 
arrived, two very bad dirt roads were built into camp. The first stage stop at 
Hayward was named Pence's Place and the first stagecoach driver to bring a 
stagecoach full of travelers through was the famous Scott Davis, driving for 
the Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage Line. Their route shown on one of their 
early stage route maps ran down from Hill City to Harney and then on down 
to Hayward. 

As Hayward grew, by the end of 1877 most of the miners were traveling 
over from Custer by way of a tollroad built by Tom Hooper, which ran 
between Custer and Iron Creek and then on to Hayward. Many who came 
later came by way of the Sidney Trail that was laid out to run east of the 
Hills. That road ran from Geo. Boland’s Station at Buffalo Gap to the 
Hoage’s Way Station on French Creek and then to the Battle River Station 
on Battle Creek. This road also ran on into Rapid City with a branch road 
leading into Hayward and Harney. 

A long-remembered, well-liked stage driver into Hayward in the early 
eighties was Fred Sullivan. 

These crude dirt roads were used by the “bull trains” hauling both freight 
and passengers as well as the more glamorous stagecoaches. These 
stagecoaches were, to the people of the east, the symbol of adventure and far 
places. Though travelers found them uncomfortable and often dangerous, 
they were the link between the known world and this wild land of gold and 
deprivation. The stagecoaches driven by trusted men carried mail and small 
packages from the outside world to those people here. They also carried gold 
shipments back out. While many new pilgrims were still coming in on the 
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stagecoaches after 1877, by then many a discouraged miner was leaving on 
them, broke. 

Many interesting pioneers lived in the beautiful Hayward Valley in those 
early days. One of the first to come to the valley and among the best known 
was Judge Willis. He lived in his little log cabin one mile south of Hayward 
and was often seen traveling over the hills, prospecting with his small donkey 
loaded down with his mining equipment. The judge was often called on to 
settle questions pertaining to mining matters as there was no legal survey at 
this time. Land was taken by metes and bounds and twenty acres were 
allowed to one claim, although a miner could go to the other side of another 
man’s claim and stake out another twenty acres. If the other man wished, he 
could give a quit claim deed and his claim could then be proved up by the 
second party. 

Some of the diggings in early Hayward were known as the “Dutch 
Diggings” and the men who worked there were from Germany. Among these 
men were Louis Heck, Henry Hesse, Earnie Engle and Robert Otershagen. 
These men stayed on in the Hills after the placer-mining days were past and 
many settled nearby. 

The Dutch Diggings were on the west side, and over on the east side were 
Emil and Ed Hesnard and their father, Theodore. The Hesnards came to the 
Black Hills from Fleurs, Normandy, France. Theodore Hesnard had seen 
advertisements on the walls of a factory in France, where he worked, telling 
of the free land and gold discoveries in the Black Hills, Dakota Territory, 
U.S.A. In 1882 the father and the oldest son, Emile, came from France to the 
Hills; the mother and three younger children came over two years later. 

The Hesnard men worked their old claim, hauling gravel over the hill and 
dumping it down. Then, coming down the hill, they would haul the gravel in 
a wheelbarrow to the sluice box. 

Mining was a hard way to support a family, and Theodore Hesnard was to 
say to his son, Arsene, much later, "Come my boy, we will get more land and 
raise the cattle. With gold we are rich one day and poor the next.” 

The French Hesnards were a wonderful addition to the Hayward com¬ 
munity and later Arsene was to go on to college at Spearfish, then return to 
teach school in the area. In later years he had a bank at Hermosa and with 
his brother, Ed, owned many farms stocked with purebred Hereford cattle. 

Coming to the Hills by covered wagon with others in the early days were 
Henry and Sarah Hollenbeck. For many years they lived in the Hayward 
community, running a large boardinghouse for the many unmarried miners 
and raising a fine family. Sarah was capable of meeting emergencies as they 
arose and when Indian trouble came, in the late nineties, she hid her family 
in a well-stocked mining tunnel for three days. The tunnels, kept stocked 
with food for such emergencies, were damp and cold and how happy the 
family was when the raid ended and they could go home again. A battle with 
the Indians at Hayward took place where the Hayward School stood for many 
years, so looking for Indian arrowheads was a favorite pastime for the 
children attending the school. 
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The Hollenbeck daughter, Emma Alice, married Byron Ferguson, a 
mining man from Glendale, in 1886. His father and Loren McDonald were 
the owners of the famous Etta Mine. The Fergusons lived at Glendale while 
their older children attended school at Harney and Spokane. Later the family 
moved to Hayward where the younger children were born and where four 
generations of Fergusons were to attend the Hayward School. 

Pete Sierth came to Hayward in 1901 and remembers that even then many 
of the original log cabins were gone. He knew many of the old-timers at 
Hayward and knows a great deal of the history of this region. 

As late as 1881 there was still resentment in Custer over the courthouse 
incident and one Jack Deardoff boasted in the Custer Chronicle about a 
smart trick he had just played in Hayward on “that class of individuals who 
would sell their votes.” He had been to Hayward in the interest of the bond 
vote and had corralled about 15 miners in a bar in the afternoon, promising 
them each $2.50; he held them back until the polls had closed. After ac¬ 
complishing this he hastily departed on his horse for Custer and the miners 
were out their votes and their money, which was justice of a kind. 

Lumber was a necessity at all mining camps, and the sawmills were an 
early industry in each area helping the communities to grow as new and 
better homes were built. The Bock Sawmill at Harney was the first in the area 
but after it blew up in 1877, the Alex Madill Sawmill served a wide area 
around Hermosa and Hayward for a number of years. In 1886 the Jim 
Hoisington Sawmill operated about three miles above Hermosa. Patronized 
by the people of Hayward and the Spokane Mine area, this mill produced a 
quantity of lumber for some years. It was operated with belts made from the 
hide of the last buffalo to be shot wild in the Hills. Later the Hoisington 
Sawmill was operated by a son, Ira, who moved it to several locations in the 
Hills, later selling it to Mr. Bobier. The Bobier Sawmill was set up just below 
the Bobier Ranch, now known as the Ghost Valley Ranch. At the same time 
this mill was in operation, Cyrus Cole had a sawmill set up on Iron Creek to 
supply lumber to the Otho and Etta Camps. 

After the Keystone boom started in the early 1900's the Hazeltine brothers, 
Stillman, Edd and Paul, started up a sawmill on the Davis place near 
Keystone. Later the sawmill was moved to Keystone and Paul became the 
sole owner. 

The year 1886 was a memorable one at Hayward as in June of that year the 
Fremont, Elkhom and Missouri Railroad, later known as the Chicago and 
Northwestern system, reached Hermosa. Land was purchased up through the 
Hayward Valley for a possible extension of the line, and for many years the 
people of Hayward expected the line to be extended to the rich Spokane Mine 
area. 

In June 1886, when the first railroad came to Hermosa, it marked the end 
of mining as the main industry and gave way to agriculture. No longer did the 
canyons ring with the yells of the freighters to their stubborn "bull teams,” or 
the calls of the stagecoach drivers. Now a hack ran from the Hermosa Livery 
Stable three times a week, up through Hayward and Harney to the Etta 
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Camp, near the present location of Keystone. It left Hermosa early in the 
morning loaded with passengers, mail and freight, and the driver let it be 
known that he had a schedule to keep and if a passenger was late, he was left. 
The roads were narrow, rocky and rough, and the worn springs in the hack 
were loaded to full capacity, so passengers were guaranteed a bumpy ride. 

With a squirt of tobacco juice, a kick at the brakes and a blast of profanity 
to let the horses know who was boss, the hack was off. There was plenty of 
time to enjoy the wonderful scenery, and from the driver, who was a sociable 
fellow, passengers would get the latest racing news, fresh from the livery 
stable. 

Racing was the favorite sport of the men, and a big favorite in the area was 
A. S. Way’s “Battle Creek Girl.” Later that year she raced J. V. Avent’s 
horse, “Bay Dolly,” for a purse of $500 and won. Other popular race horses 
of the day were A1 Fay’s “Dash Away,” A1 Johnson’s “Etta King,” 
Shoemaker’s “Gypsy Queen,” and Boyden’s “Van Echo.” 

1887 started out bad at Hayward and proved to be a very rough year. In 
January, two of the Hayward miners, C. H. Stewart and Harry Boswell, who 
were drifting in their mine, suffered a cave-in typical of mining accidents of 
the time. When the bank first caved in, it covered Stewart completely and 
Boswell, rushing back to help him, was caught by falling debris and covered, 
with the exception of his head. In this condition they remained until nine 
o’clock that evening, when friends went to their mine looking for them. They 
found Boswell alive but exhausted and after removing him, he lived only a 
short time. It was thought that Stewart’s death was instantaneous. 

Stewart, who was 38, had come to the area early and had been mining in 
the Hayward area since 1877. Boswell was forty years old and left a wife at 
Hayward. While mining accidents were fairly frequent at this time, these 
deaths cast a gloom over the community. 

By 1887 many of the merchants in Hayward had moved on and most of the 
people in Hayward did their shopping in the town of Hermosa. One of the 
merchants in Hayward, John W. Strater, had a large mercantile business. He 
bought goods in Rapid City and had a large stock of goods hauled in. For 
convenience he moved his store in 1882 to his large ranch on Battle Creek, 
ten miles away. In 1883 he had his own post office, called Strater, and in 1887 
he moved his store to Hermosa. There he operated a general merchandise 
store for some time. 

Most of the social life of Hayward was tied in with the larger town of 
Hermosa. When the Hermosa Pilot advertised a big Fourth of July 
celebration in 1887, the people of Hayward and the surrounding area at¬ 
tended. The Pilot had advertised, “Let the cannons roar and the eagles soar, 
Hermosa knows how to celebrate the fourth.” It was an occasion long- 
remembered by Hayward residents. A ball game was played in the afternoon 
between Hayward and Hermosa, with Hermosa winning 26 to 19. The fire 
company in Hermosa had charge of a big dance which was held in Baker and 
Buckio’s dance hall. The band for the day was the famous Bower Family 
Band which had played on all large occasions there for some time. 
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After the ball game on this occasion, Hayward asked for a return game 
and again played Hermosa at Hayward on July 29. Many of the Hermosa 
residents attended, and though Hayward lost again, they entertained the 
Hermosa guests royally with a dinner, followed by a dance. Such a pleasant 
time was enjoyed that everyone stayed on, dancing until daylight. 

Many things were happening in Hermosa that year, and on October 3, 4, 
and 5, the Custer County Agricultural, Mineral and Livestock Association 
held a County Fair. It was a big affair and well attended by community 
residents and by people from as far away as Nebraska. This was also the first 
rock show held in the area and many fine prizes were offered for collections 
ot gold, silver, tin and lead ores. The gold specimen collection was of special 
significance. 

Hayward was also affected when on November 25, 1887, Hermosa suffered 
a disastrous fire from which it never fully recovered. The fire started in a 
restaurant operated by Upton and Martin Brothers, and spreading quickly, 
within an hour it had wiped out the main part of Hermosa. It is said that the 
flames reached so high that the light of the fire could be seen at Sturgis, 45 
miles away. 

The Bower Family Band had been playing at towns throughout the Hills 
and coming back to Hermosa, they gave a benefit performance for the people 
who were left in the most serious need by the fire. Many had lost all they 
owned in the fire and the people of Hayward offered assistance in every way 
possible. 

Farming was now to become the leading industry around Hayward and the 
Hermosa Pilot of 1890 states that Scanlon and Monahan had just unloaded 
their second car of Baker barbed wire. They were also unloading their second 
car of heavy Moline Mountain wagons and Deering binders and mowers so 
badly needed in the community. 

The big Indian scare came in 1889 and 1890 with many small incidents 
resulting. In view of poor crops, no game, and unscrupulous agents, the 
Indians had lost faith in the government and joined a new religious 
movement which promised salvation from white domination. The end of the 
so-called Indian uprising came with the massacre at Wounded Knee on 
December 29, 1890. This was a black incident in South Dakota history and 
one that the people of the Hills were anything but proud of. Over 200 men, 
women, and children in the Indian village were killed and there were 31 army 
casualties. It is now generally believed to have been caused by the in¬ 
competence of the Indian Agent at Pine Ridge, who had been a political 
appointee with no understanding of the Indian situation. This was the last 
armed conflict between the Indians and military in the Black Hills. 

In 1891 another trouble came to the people of Hayward when a bad 
diphtheria epidemic took many of the children of the families in the area. 
Three of the children of Alex Madill and three from the Spencer Smith 
family were taken with the disease, and fear of the illness was so great that 
the children were buried at night with no one other than their parents at¬ 
tending. It was not known for sure how the disease was spread so no mail was 
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delivered or accepted during the epidemic. The only doctor that could be 
called on was Dr. Churchill from Hermosa. He and his wife, who was a nurse, 
helped all they could. Many children in both the Harney and Hayward areas 
were lost from this dread disease. 

There are many interesting Hayward stories still being told and one is 
about buried treasure, which may still be buried in the Hayward area. At the 
time of the gold strike in Alaska, there lived in Hayward a wealthy man, Alex 
Irvin. When he came to Hayward he had brought with him a reputed $7,000 
in gold coin to invest in the new area. His intention was to buy land and 
establish chicken ranches near the gold camps. When he heard of the gold 
strike in Alaska, he thought that to be a golden opportunity also, so taking 
$2,000 in gold coin, he set out with a party to look into the feasibility of 
establishing chicken ranches there. He died on the way and his brother 
claimed the money he had with him and came back to Hayward for the rest 
of the gold coin. The money was searched for and never recovered, although 
later Andrew Gunderson did find a Dutch oven buried on his place, with a 
few gold coins in it. 

Whether someone had found it and removed the coins, or whether the 
coins are still buried near Hayward is often debated. Bill Miller, who 
operated a saloon in Hayward at the time, recalled that when the bar ran 
short of coin, they could always trade gold dust for coin with Irvin. Irvin was 
known as a very rich man, and had he lived, no one doubted that he would 
have had a large and successful chicken ranch in the area. 

While over the years Hayward had boasted of many colorful characters, 
the best known in later times was Andrew Gunderson. His tall tales of the 
early days and his feats of strength were well-known by all in the community. 
Andy, whose greatest pleasure was playing his violin, had spent his whole life 
at Hayward, always looking for the elusive “big gold strike.” 

Andy knew and enjoyed all the children of Hayward and no school 
program was complete without a solo from him. As his solos might last an 
hour or longer, wary teachers soon learned to use them in closing so the little 
performers would not be too tired to remember their pieces. Andy 
remembered well when old Hayward had been an outstanding placer district 
and loved to recall her golden days for the young people. 

During the depression years in the “dirty thirties,” many people in the 
Hills once again turned to placer-mining to supplement their incomes. At 
this time there were people camped all along Battle Creek trying their luck at 
gold-panning. They were encouraged by reports from the School of Mines in 
Rapid City that over a million dollars of gold dust had already been taken 
along this creek and that good deposits must still be there for the finding. No 
one made a rich gold strike but with the help of W.P.A. work, these men 
managed to eke out a meager existence for themselves and their families. As 
soon as work was offered elsewhere they left for better-paying jobs, but for a 
time the Ferguson gold scale was once more being used to weigh gold dust at 
Hayward. 

From the 1920’s on the Rushmore Cave brought more fame and money to 
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Hayward than the fabled gold. This cave was first discovered in the days of 
the Black Hills Placer Mining Company, when water running along this hill 
in a ditch from the flume started to leak out. The cave was found by the Bye 
Ferguson family and owned by them for many years. 

While many of the children of the area had been a short way into the cave, 
it wasn't explored until in the 1920’s when Chelsea and his brother Ote, 
along with several neighbor boys, explored the cave and found many more 
chambers than they at first had thought it contained. For many years little 
was done to develop this cave, which was first opened to the public in 1927 by 
Ote Ferguson and Robert Miller. It was later operated for several years by 
Chelsea Ferguson and his wife Blanche. 

The cave was next operated by Frank Eloe, who then sub-leased it to 
Winfield McCain for two years. The business was then purchased by Si and 
Ruth Pullens in 1950, who are still the owners of the cave. 

At about the time this cave was first opened for public tours work was just 
starting on Mt. Rushmore. As this project was receiving national publicity, 
the Hayward Cave was renamed Rushmore Cave. 



Mt. Rushmore National Memorial. Walt Wilkerson 
Photo by National Park Service 
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Rushmore Cave with its unique geology is located in a formation known as 
the Paha Sapa limestone of the Mississippian Age. It was formed when the 
earth force which formed the Black Hills cracked and fractured the 
limestone, providing channels for the movement of percolating waters. This 
water, aided by gasses, dissolved the limestone from the fissures through 
which it flowed, thus forming the galleries and chambers of this cave. This 
process continued as it did in the other caves in the Hills until the source of 
water became depleted or was diverted to other channels. 

It was during the second process of the cave’s development that nature 
converted the simple cavities into an underground wonderland. Found in the 
Rushmore Cave are myriads of beautifully shaped, icicle-shaped formations 
which hang from the ceiling and are known as stalactites. Some of these 
formations are long and pointed and others are small delicate growths which 
resemble plants. The odd-shaped spires rising from the floor are known as 
stalagmites and sometimes join the stalactites to form stately columns. Also 
found in the cave, though less common, are irregular and curiously twisted 
spirals which are in branched forms called helicites. 

These rare formations, with their beauty of delicate shape and color, are 
seen each year by the many visitors who follow the easy trails winding 
through the cave. 

Because of the Rushmore Cave and the tourist business it generates, 
Hayward will never completely become a ghost town. It is located on a black- 
topped highway with nearby homes, a motel, trailerpark and restaurants for 
the convenience of the tourists. 

An informed knowledge and a responsible pride in the history of this area 
will never be lost, as the historic past of Hayward has been kept alive by the 
Ferguson family to be passed on to their grandchildren and to the other 
young people of the region. This feeling of family historic pride is also true of 
the Theodore Hesnard family and to other Hayward families who settled on 
and built up the many fine farms located in the valleys below this historic 
place. 
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Linde Sawmill in the 30’s. 



Linde Sawmill in the 30’s. Pa Linde at the right. 
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Hauling logs to the mill. Herbert and Earnest Linde seated on the logs. 



Frank Himebaugh in 1944 at Woodbine. He is 92 years old here and still active. The home, 
pictured above, he finished building at Otho in 1898. 
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Cook house and office, Otho Mining Camp. 



Bunk house, Otho Mining Camp. 
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Supervisor’s home, Otho Camp, built in 1914. Present home of J. 
Arthur Johnson. 



Bunk house, Otho Mining Camp. 
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Harney Schoolhouse. 



Cook house, Otho Camp, built in 1914. 
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Frank and Lou Himebaugh. 
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Spokane Mine working, July 9, 1929. 



Spokane Mine working, 1940. 
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Mt. Rushmore National Memorial, Keystone in 1915. Looking north toward the Holy Terror 
Mine. Battle Creek in foreground. Note foundations of buildings burnt earlier in 1915. 

Photo by the National park Service 



Church at the Spokane school. 
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Mt. Rushmore National Memorial. Man on platform drilling face, Marion Watson, 1937. 

Photo by the National Park Service 
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Placer Mining near Harney City. This was taken near the Louis Everly home on Battle Creek. 
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Mt. Rushmore National Memorial. Photo taken June 6. 1954 by Humberger. Left to right, 
Walter Johnson, John Boland, Chas. Humberger, Supt. Douglas McKay, Secy. D. C. Paul 
Bellamy, Wm. Williamson, Robt. Driscoll. Photo by the National Park Service 



Linde Sawmill at Otho, 1932. 

























Chapter 4 


The Rockerville Story 


Rockerville, the third settlement near Rushmore, does not rank in mining 
tradition with Cripple Creek and Deadwood, yet it was for some years an 
important mining camp. Nearby camps like Harney, Hayward and Glendale 
enjoyed only brief heydays of prosperity, then subsided; but the town of 
Rockerville received much more eastern backing and experienced a cycle of 
prosperity that lasted into the late 1880’s. 

The first prospector in the area was William Keeler, who discovered gold 
here in December of 1876, while passing through in charge of a batch of 
burrows en route from Sheridan to Rapid City. This fact is verified by An¬ 
drea’s Atlas of 1884 and by Annie Talent in her Black Hills History. Some 
later reports credit the discovery to Capt. Jack Crawford, an early-day 
resident of Custer City. He was a soldier, poet-scout and an early arrival at 
the place, giving it the name of “Captain Jack’s Dry Diggin’s.” His arrival 
was in March of 1877 when, while trailing deer, he discovered a rich find of 
gold in a gulch about 13 miles southwest of Rapid City. 

As news of his rich find leaked out, Captain Jack’s Dry Diggin’s became 
the site of a small-sized gold rush, with a tent city springing up almost 
overnight. This name was used until at a miners’ meeting it was decided to 
try and get a post office located here and the shorter name of Rockerville 
was decided on. It was named for the rockers the miners used to recover gold, 
and at first it was also sometimes called Cradle City, as the miners often 
called their rockers cradles. 

Just a short way south of where the Kiefer house now stands and where the 
mouth of a gulch hits Rockerville is where discovery No. 1 was made. Well- 
known early miners in the area in 1877 were Bart Henderson, D. G. Silliman 
and Coldbaugh, who is said to have hit it rich. Three other men whose names 
were well-known at this time and who stayed to help develop the area were 
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Clyde Lamb, Martin Spriggs and Pat Dillon. 

Pat Dillon, who soon quit panning gold to start a successful cattle ranch 
near Spring Creek, later retired to Rockerville where he lived for many years. 
When Pat was a young man he was a big, sober, hard-working man, who 
enjoyed a good fight and was reputed to be able to lick his weight in wildcats. 



These men were at Rockerville from the start of the “Gold Rush". Left to right are, Lamb, 
Dillon and Spriggs. 


No one wanted trouble with this Irishman. 

One night in the early days Lame Johnny’s Gang went through Rockerville 
stealing some good horses, who had among them three mares that belonged 
to Dillon. Pat knew where Lame Johnny’s hideout was, so he wrote a note and 
had one of his men deliver it to the outlaw camp. 

The note said, “John, I’m giving you three days to bring those Lazy D 
horses back or I’m going to call on you personally.’’ The next morning the 
three horses were back in the Lazy D corral. 

When Rockerville first started, the gulches were said to be full of gray 
wolves which were hard on the horses and cattle brought there. Through the 
efforts of Spriggs, Lamb, and Dillon and his men, it is reported that these 
predators were wiped out. 

As the hardpan gravel found here proved rich, miners fanned out into Carr 
Gulch, Dutch John’s Gulch, Hoodlum, Strawberry and Pegleg Gulches and 
even one Jackass Gulch. This gulch got its name from a tenderfoot who 
didn't know enough to quit digging when he hit bedrock, but kept on until he 
broke through a false bedrock, struck rich paydirt and hauled it out on a 
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jackass. It was said that a good many tenderfeet landed in this camp and 
many succeeded by just such pig-headed persistence. A veteran miner 
grumbled, “These damn fools will dig for gold where an old miner would not 
expect any, and nine times in ten they strike it rich.” 

Many good claims were located at this time on nearby Mineral Hill and on 
Gold Hill to the south. The newspapers of this time were full of Rockerville 
names: Henderson, Captain Jack, Foster, Deadman’s Gulch and Silver Hill, 
with their picturesquely named lodes such as Alhambra, Emerald, Hoodoo, 
Legal Tender and Phoenix. 

As the prospectors picked away at the gravel bars, they found some of the 
richest placer deposits in the Hills and thus verified the early estimate of the 
government's geologist, Professor Jenny. After his inspection in 1875, he had 
said of the Spring Creek region, “If the gold placers here are worked by the 
systems which the experience of 25 years has led the miners on the West 
Coast to adopt, they will pay a handsome return for the labor required to 
open the deposits and extract the gold.” 

Within eighteen months of Captain Jack’s discovery, the town was a going 
concern, with a population of over three hundred residents and probably an 
occasional two hundred whose names don’t appear on the tax records. 

The tents soon disappeared and log and frame buildings lined the long 
Main Street which ran along the bottom of Rockerville Gulch. Three hotels 
soon appeared with a Delmonico, seven saloons, a bank, the Exchange 
Billiard Hall, B. Heunche’s Brewery, four bakeries, ten general stores and a 
jewelry shop. Ranging up the hills on either side were about sixty cabins and 
a few clustered tents. When Rockerville first started, old-timers claimed this 
camp looked more like an old California town of the forty-nine’s than any 
other camp in the Hills. 

This may have been true but its behavior was quite decorous in com¬ 
parison with Deadwood and other mining camps of the period. It had from 
the first a good baseball team which was well-supported, a glee club and 
other entertainments, “musical and literary,” and for a short time its own 
paper, the “Black Hills Miner." 

At Rockerville, gambling was always exceedingly popular and as one old- 
timer remembered it, these games lasted through Saturday night and any 
Sunday morning you would wade through a mixture of cards and old papers 
littering the streets. The gamblers seemed to know when a good payoff in 
gold occurred, and the hotels would fill up with gamblers from Rapid City, 
Custer and other nearby towns. 

It is hard to estimate the population of the town in its early days, as a 
Rapid City Journal of June 1, 1878 gives the population as three hundred and 
then a later edition of the same paper, September 21, 1878, gives the 
population as eight hundred. The New York Times of May 4, 1879 gives the 
population of Rockerville as seven hundred. 

In 1879 a Rapid City reporter described Rockerville this way: “The town 
has grown as few towns in the Black Hills have. The ravines and hillsides are 
dotted with well-finished buildings and business houses. The town is clean 
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and orderly . . . and there is a bustle at night when ‘Johnny comes marching 
home,’ from his daily toil in the mines, and then the burg has the air of 
metropolitan buzz.” 

The only drawback to these rich diggin’s was the extreme scarcity of water. 
The miners blessed every downpour, and as soon as the rain stopped would 
seize their shovels and pans and rush out in the mud. In the dry season they 
would haul wagonloads of gravel to Spring Creek. The gold here lay in clay 
and cement beds and required large quantities of water to wash it loose. The 
gravel was rich but it cut the profit to haul it so far, but even with these 
difficulties the miners took out an estimated $150,000 in gold in 1877 and 
during 1878 they took out $250,000 in gold dust. 

The leading transportation companies hauling into Rockerville in the early 
days were D. T. McCann, J. M. Woods, Bramble and Miner, and Jewett and 
Dickinson. These large concerns were in competition with many “shot gun” 
freighters who made the trip whenever they contracted a load. It is hard to 
evaluate the contribution of these freighters but it was large. 

Soon after the mining district was formed at Rockerville, Isaac Golden is 
credited with being the pioneer merchant there. He is spoken of in the Black 
Hills Journal as having moved his entire stock to Rockerville. The Journal in 
its second issue has much to say about Rockerville. This was January 8, 1878. 

Mr. Golden and S. A. Oliver, the proprietors of a store on a hill in 
Rockerville, bought merchandise for their business in Rapid City and W. R. 
Hardy and Mr. Campbell had just taken out $300 from five wagonloads of 
rich Rockerville dirt. McEvna was the postmaster at Rockerville at this time 
and was probably the first. 

That Rockerville was not too different from other mining camps of the 
period was shown by an article in an old Black Hills Journal: “Of late there 
has been a great deal of horse-stealing going on in and around Rockerville 
Camp, and there is talk of holding a necktie sociable on some pleasant 
evening if this thieving business continues. S. A. Oliver and Captain Jack 
Thorpe each recently lost a valuable horse.” In a later issue of the same 
paper was found this warning: “Horse stealing is becoming altogether too 
fashionable around here, and a few fellows who come and go when they 
please will yet find their occupation dangling from the end of a rope.” This 
paper noted that every day from three to a dozen freight trains would arrive 
in Rockerville, loaded with tenderfeet, who it seems at this time “are getting 
the cream of the placer mines.” 

By 1880 there were 100 structures in Rockerville and between 800 and 
1,000 persons lived there more or less permanently. Eastern papers were full 
of mining news with the Rockerville date line. The area back of Main Street 
was called Cottage Hill and many cabins went up there. On the opposite hill 
were the cabins of Perry, McKeevey, the Ryarson Brothers, and Minney and 
Charley Brand. This was called Pleasant Hill. About this time Sam Oliver 
shipped in a 2,850-pound safe to store the miners’ dust bags. 

To supply Rockerville with water for its mining needs, an outfit called the 
Rockerville and Spring Creek Hydraulic Company was started. The main 
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people in this enterprise were John Rigby, Sophia Hale and Captain Ichabod 
M. West. The purpose of the company was to start ditching at the water near 
Sheridan and to continue for 17 miles to the golden bars at Rockerville. 
There were also two engineers associated with this project, Palmer Smith and 
Myron Willsie, formerly a general agent for the Sidney and Black Hills Stage 
Company. 

Of this group the most controversial, flamboyant and persuasive was 
Captain West, who like many other adventurers in the Hills, had been a Civil 
War veteran, being discharged with the rank of First Lieutenant in 1865. 

Newspapers always described Captain West as a mining expert, but he was 
first known about in the Hills in 1876 when he kept a small saloon in Gayville 
and also worked as a carpenter at the Desmet Mill at Central City. 

As the big ditch progressed, West and the engineers sketched a more 
grandiose plan for building a long bedrock dam at Sheridan, and from that 
point constructing a huge wooden flume through hills and gulches for the 
seventeen miles to Rockerville. This affair was of such a costly nature that it 
couldn’t be undertaken locally but called for large-scale financing. 

Captain West at the advice of a friend sought money in New York, where 
he contacted John McGinnis of the brokerage firm of McGinnis and Fearing. 
Because McGinnis was cautious he sent Marcus Walker to the Hills to in¬ 
vestigate. While here he was accompanied by Captain West, Willsie and 
Babcock and was taken around Sheridan and Rockerville, where he asked 
questions and calculated. His excited estimate was that if the company leased 
water at twenty-five cents a miner’s inch per day, it would amount to 
$100,000 per month. Walker’s report carried much weight in New York and 
the fact remains that the rich Rockerville goldfield was a potential source of 
profitable returns if it had been managed right. 

After Marcus Walker’s report. Captain West returned to New York and 
armed with plans both structural and financial, which pleased everyone, the 
Black Hills Placer Mining Company was incorporated under the laws of 
Dakota and New York on December 8, 1879. The capital stock was ten 
million dollars divided into 200,000 thousand shares at fifty dollars each, 
with the company opening up at 37-39 Wall Street. The 50,000 shares at ten 
percent were soon snapped up and the company had $250,000 to construct 
the dam and get going. This sum would have been ample if the money had 
been spent fairly but a considerable amount was drained of by fraud and 
mismanagement. The president of the company was General Alexander 
Shaler of New York, the vice-president was John McGinnis, Jr. and the 
secretary was Marcus Walker who had recommended the project. The names 
of the trustees and stockholders contained some of the most important men 
in America. There were William Dawd, President of the Bank of North 
America, George Blanchard of the Erie Railroad, William Hale, Col. Paine 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt. This impressive group of backers would seem to 
guarantee the company a brilliant future. 

On January 10, 1880 the directors, led by Captain West, signed a contract 
in which they agreed to construct for the company its dam, flume, 
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trestlework, bulkhead, etc., to certain specifications and have it completed by 
August 1880. In the agreement this work was to be done for $198,500 and to 
start the action Captain West was paid $15,000 the same day. 

The citizens of Rockerville, dreaming of better days to come, welcomed the 
triumphant return of the man of the hour, Captain West. This popularity 
was no doubt enhanced by the fact that he was now superintendent of this 
wealthy corporation. The winter was not good for construction but West kept 
busy checking on and buying water right titles and soon the company owned 
fifteen hundred claims involving hundreds of acres of promising gulches and 
bars. 

About this time one of the engineers. Palmer Smith, left for San Domingo 
and Willsie took over. By the middle of February he was on the job with well- 
conceived plans calling for a three-hundred-foot dam near Sheridan for 
blasting long tunnels through rocky hills and for building trestles, two of 
which were over eighty feet high. The plans called for a tortuous course, 
snaking around the sides of gulches in hairpin curves. These plans were so 
skillfully drawn that even today the project is praised as the splendid 
engineering feat it was. 

Within six weeks hundreds of laborers were hired and moved into line to 
do by hand what large cranes and bulldozers now do. Ax men cleared a path 
75 feet wide on each side of the right-of-way to prevent burning trees from 
falling on the Hume during a forest fire. A sub-contractor from Deadwood 
put up a sawmill at Sheridan to saw 40,000 feet of logs a day, floating them 
down to the completed part of the flume each night. It was reported that the 
flume moved ahead at the rate of 80 rods each day. 

The bull trains from Pierre were kept busy freighting in keg after keg of 
square-sided nails along with miles of hydraulic pipe in twenty-foot sections. 
The flume was the biggest news in the Hills, furnishing employment for 
everyone. 

Rockerville grew rapidly and here Captain West built the large new 
company office. New businesses were constructed by Dow, Woods, and 
Perry, with Robinson enlarging his stable and Larrived starting a new one. 

At first all looked well but as the weeks passed construction started to go 
badly. One man was killed building the dam and another, working for sub¬ 
contractor Jeff McDermott, got killed in a cave-in. While there was much 
grumbling about the dangerous working conditions, the most destructive 
thing for good will was the irregularity of the working man’s pay. Paydays 
would pass without pay and later it was reported that many of the pick-and- 
shovel men never collected a cent. As large sums of money kept coming to 
Captain West from the east, such defaulting was inexcusable. 

As early as the middle of March the Deadwood Evening News called the 
new company the most gigantic fraud ever perpetuated, and pointed a finger 
at Captain West, who was, however, still strongly defended by the Rapid City 
Journal. 

In Rockerville, Captain West lived in what was referred to as a mansion, a 
large home equipped with Brussel carpets and filled with the finest furniture 
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he could buy. Although the Captain had a wife and family in Colorado, he 
was often seen in the company of a beautiful woman who moved down to 
Rockerville from Deadwood. With the generous amounts of money that 
Marcus Walker sent to him every few weeks. Captain West purchased two of 
the finest carriage teams to be found and with his mind still on things per¬ 
taining to water, he bought for a generous sum Mammoth Springs, four 
miles above Rapid City with the objective of running a pipeline into the city. 

However poorly he was managing for his company, he did right well for 
himself, for in April of that year, because of over-exertion and nervous 
prostration, he and General Shaler took a luxurious rest-cure in California. 
While by now he was under suspicion of fraud, it didn’t seem to hurt his 
popularity. 

West was asked to be the Fourth of July marshal by both Rockerville and 
Rapid City, as in one town the day was celebrated on Saturday and in the 
other on Monday because of the fourth coming on Sunday that year. For the 
occasion Rapid gave one of its grandest balls with the honored guests being 
Captain West and the beauteous lady from Deadwood. 

By June it was apparent to the company that things were very wrong at the 
dam, which was to have been finished in August and was now only one-third 
done, while there were unpaid workmen complaining and unpaid creditors 
agitating for their payments. All of this implied poor management, thievery 
or both, so in June, McGinnis and Eaton of New York, the company’s 
lawyers, reached an understanding with Ambrose Bierce of California that he 
would be their general agent and take over West’s job at Rockerville. 

The job was difficult as West was not informed that he was no longer the 
superintendent, so Bierce met difficulties at every step of the way from him 
and General Shaler and the others. He was later to speak of this service from 
June 18, 1880 to October of that year as being the most hellish months he had 
ever experienced or ever would. When he resigned after doing all he could to 
straighten out the tangled affairs of the company, he claimed it was the end 
of his free-for-all with West, Shaler, Walker and Girdler, “that whole 
unlovely tribe.” 

Bierce did a good job and accomplished an amazing amount under the 
conditions he was forced to work under. Because of him the dam did 
eventually get finished and Rockerville got the water it needed so badly. 
Some literary critics have felt that his experiences on the flume contributed 
to the bitterness of Bierce’s later writings. When Bierce returned to San 
Francisco he became editor and chief of the “Wasp” and from here he at¬ 
tacked graft in high places. 

By July of 1880 the construction men would work no longer until they were 
paid their wages. Fifteen of these working men received a draft for $24,000 
and two weeks later the last draft of $34,470 was made at 3:30 A.M. in a 
Rockerville barroom to a group of sullen, menacing men. The flume then 
came to a stop in October of 1880 on the north side of Rockerville Gulch. 

The company was then mortgaged to William Dowd, a trustee, for $50,000 
to discharge indebtedness which would arise from the completion of the 
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flume. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt was elected the new president but by now 
nothing could save the company, and in ten months Mr. Dowd and all the 
stockholders had lost their money. 

Court judgments were now settled with case after case going in favor of the 
plaintiffs and to satisfy these judgments, the company now had no assets 
other than its mortgaged property. The sheriff of Pennington County moved 
in and had a busy summer selling off whatever he could lay his hands on, and 
when he had finished nothing was left. When this was done the company 
property West owned went on the block to satisfy debts so he lost house, 
horse, mining property and water rights. The end of the company came at 
a foreclosure sale in the city exchange room of New York when the company 
was auctioned off for five dollars to Marcus Walker. 

Rockerville got its water in 1881 and enjoyed a brief revival of better times, 
a fact for which they owed a debt of gratitude to Ambrose Bierce, a loyal, 
honest man who worked hard on a thankless job and was defeated. Although 
Bierce resided in California for some thirty more years, he never talked about 
his experiences in Rockerville. Before the company closed it had taken out 
$500,000 but the fantastic mismanagement made profits impossible. 

As to Captain West, he showed up a little later in Mexico City with a 
beautiful female companion and lived there in such luxury that he was 
considered a wealthy man until, after running up impressive debts, he 
disappeared. He showed up later in Silver Creek, New Mexico, where ac¬ 
cording to the New York Times of that day, he regained his health and 
engaged in mining operations of great magnitude. 

With the ending of the Black Hills Company, the flume did not rot away as 
various managements took it over in ensuing years, not so much for their own 
use as to rent water to the miners. 

For a time the flume was kept repaired and later Ben Rush as a boy was 
hired to spot leaks. Every day with a bag of rags to plug leaks, young Ben 
would patrol the nearly 18 miles on a narrow foot-plank, winding around 
twisting curves and over dizzy trestles. Another leak-stopper tested and used 
was a daily load of horse manure forked in each day at the head of the flume. 

While the management changed often, the water kept flowing and for a 
time was used for hydraulic operations which forced water out in a powerful 
stream under pressure, washing some areas down to bedrock and leaving 
them bare. The town remained comfortable until the end of the ’80’s when 
the flume management, becoming short of money, allowed the wooden 
structure to fall apart. 

Ben Rush later recalled these last ten years and said that while the miners’ 
cleanups were not good enough to cause a gold stampede, they kept them 
working. His father at this time hauled freight over the long hilly road from 
Rapid City. Ben Rush earned money by going into the woods and gathering 
huge piles of black pitch, which he sold to the miners who wished to use the 
water of the flume at night to build bonfires for light. 

As the water in the flume shrank, so did the population of this once- 
promising community, and by 1890 it had grown so small that it wasn’t even 
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listed on the U.S. census. The colorful history of Rockerville was never 
forgotten by Ben Rush, the Kiefers, the Grovers and all the other old-time 
families in the vicinity. A few old-timers like Courtland Rush, Pat Dillon, 
and the Ferdinand Kiefer family, with the Spriggs, McDonald and Rice 
families nearby, lived on in Rockerville for many years with members of the 
Kiefer family still living there. Two of the early-day merchants, Frank 
McMahon and Earnest Schleuning, moved to Rapid City with their families, 
becoming important businessmen there. 

No area in the county presents more rustic charm or yields more historical 
nuggets, so it was only natural that this spot was chosen for an active and 
interesting ghost town where yesterday is still alive. 

The Rockerville Ghost Town, located just off Highway 16, is a half-way 
point between Rapid City and Mount Rushmore, where many tourists stop to 
see how it was in the old days. Here can be seen an old 1876 log cabin, once 
the home of Martin Spriggs and his family for a great many years. It has been 
refurnished with items of the period when it was built, and the Spriggs’ 
granddaughter, Ethel Smith of Custer, can recall many interesting events 
which occurred in this now-moved cabin. 

One of the main attractions in Rockerville is the restaurant and saloon, the 
Gaslight, which ranks in the area for good food and entertainment with the 
old Delmonica, which was located near it. Many people from this area as well 
as the tourists enjoy the old-time stage plays at the Mellerdrama, as well as 
the stagecoach rides and other entertainment found here. There are many 
interesting shops here as well as a motel, grocery store and service station for 
the travelers’ needs. Also located here is a well-stocked rock shop which 
features the rocks and minerals of the area and is another reason so many 
tourists stop. Since 1878 Rockerville has been the place to go for fun and 
frolic. 


Chapter 5 


The Glendale and 
Otho Stories 


As Glendale and Otho are situated close together their stories go together, 
though they were developed at different times. 

The past in early-day Glendale was nearly an extension of the type of life 
lived at Harney, while the story of the Otho Camp, with its “boom” in 1914 is 
more a story of the effects of eastern capital in the later mining camps. 

Glendale, an all but forgotten ghost town, is located on Iron Creek about 
half-way between Harney and the Spokane Mine camp and for the past 60 
years has been only a name on road maps. 

One of the first placer miners to arrive here was Captain Nelson, who came 
over with a group of men from Harney in April of 1877. Captain Nelson and 
his party had spent the winter at Harney and failing to find good claims 
there, came over to see if the claims they had heard of gold and silver in Iron 
Creek were true. Other miners joined them and it is difficult to estimate the 
number of miners there in 1877, but by the time of the Custer election that 
year involving a contest over the county seat as well as public offices. Captain 
Nelson is said to have recruited quite a number of potential voters from 
Glendale, and after they were refreshed at a handy bar they were hauled to 
the polls as often as the opposition would allow. The camp threw a large 
celebration when Hayward became the county seat but by 1879 the county 
seat was moved to Custer, and Rapid City hereafter became the county seat 
for Hayward and Glendale. 

There are no remaining records of the amount of gold taken from 
Glendale, where the operations were of short duration and were conducted 
by a group of men united in a single large sluicing operation. This may have 
been because a mining law of that time required that all water used in placer 
mining be returned to the stream, and by the time the water would reach the 
sixth miner down the stream, it would be so muddy that gold recovery was 
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hard. Six sluice boxes were used here and were placed just below where the 
Glendale mine stood. These boxes were open troughs made from whip-sawed 
boards of twelve-inch lumber, twelve feet long. They were tapered at the ends 
so they could be fitted together and taken apart to be moved. Each box was 
set with a fall of four inches to keep the water moving at the right speed to 
retain the gold. The floor of the first box was covered with a riffle made by 
drilling a one-inch board full of one-inch holes. The rest of the box was 
floored with slats, behind which it was hoped the gold dust would come to 
rest. 

The purpose of the riffles was to tumble the mud along as it passed and 
catch the gold as it settled, for which it was figured that it took 2,000 gallons 
of water to wash each ton of gravel. Some of this water flowed through the 
boxes and the rest was used to carry away the gravel already washed. 

The men enjoyed working together and would change jobs at noon to vary 
the monotony. One man would always patrol the sluices to make sure no 
large rocks got through to slow the water and cause eddies, and to make sure 
no riffles pulled loose and floated away with a big cleanup. 

At Glendale the riffles were removed each night and panned out, which 
not only added to their efficiency but also reduced temptation. The older 
miners here had charge of this operation and there were only a few occasions 
for a miners’ meeting to settle disputes. These older men stayed in camp 
most of the time but each Saturday found the younger miners going to 
Harney or Hayward for card games or other excitement. 

Two of the placer miners who came here early with their families and 
stayed on for many years were Alex Madill and Byron Ferguson, both men 
being important in developing the mines of this area. 

There were many reasons why so many young men came to the Hills at this 
time other than the promotional efforts from bordering towns which kept the 
gold fever running high. The biggest reason was the depression of 1874 which 
left many persons destitute and threatened them with starvation. There were 
those people who had been employed by businesses which went bankrupt and 
those people from Nebraska and other midwestern states who had suffered 
through three years of being wiped out by grasshoppers. 

A poem, printed at this time in the “Daily Leader” of Cheyenne, Wyoming 
on November 2, 1876, expresses the sentiments of many a young man coming 
to the Hills. 

“Oh the dust, the beautiful dust. 

I’ll squeeze a fortune out of it or bust. 

I’ll brave Red Cloud and his dusty band. 

And pitch my tent in the golden land. 

Where with pick and shovel I’ll worry the soil 
Until a fortune rewards my toil, 

And then I’ll waltz home to Mammy and Pappy, 

Marry Sarah Jane, sit down and be happy.” 

There were codes followed by all placer miners in the Hills which came in 
from other gold stampedes. This item “Commandment IX,” was written by 
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the ’49ers and was carried in the Black Hills Journal of July, 1878. “Thou 
shalt not tell any false tales about gold diggin’s in the mountains to thy 
neighbor, that thou may benefit a friend who has mules, provisions, tools and 
blankets that he cannot sell, lest in deceiving thy neighbor, when he return- 
eth through the snow with naught save his rifle, he presents thee with the 
contents thereof, and like a dog thou shall fall down and die.” 

A newspaper account of Glendale in 1877 describes Glendale as being a 
lively mining camp on the main road from Harney to Custer, but being a 
difficult route as the narrow canyons filled with aspen, chokecherries and 
birch present barriers to travel. The tollroad was put in this year on the steep 
road leading up from Iron Creek and all who passed paid. The hills here were 
covered with close-set jack pines which seemed to be a favored hiding place 
of the gray wolves, mountain lions, wildcats and deer which were all plentiful 
in this area. 

By the time Glendale was settled, the main route of travel to the Hills had 
switched from Cheyenne to the Sidney, Nebraska trail as the great iron 
bridge over the North Platte River was completed in May of 1876. Miners 
would come through to Custer, then on to the surrounding mining camps. 

As soon as Glendale was settled sawmills sprang up nearby to fill the needs 
of the miners for lumber. Timber was plentiful and either oxen or mules were 
used in these early mills to haul the logs to the mill. Mules were always in 
demand and all old newspapers carried ads for the sawmill operators, of¬ 
fering lumber in trade for mules. 

The first sawmill in the area was operated by Alex Madill, who after 
striking a rich bar in the gravel below Hayward, moved his family down there 
in 1891. Soon after this move he started up a sawmill which supplied lumber 
for both the Glendale and Hayward camps. 

By 1886 Jim Hoisington came to the Hills with his sawmill, settling first 
near Hermosa and later moving his rig by Spokane. One of the two log cabins 
still standing at Glendale was built with logs and lumber from this mill. 
About this time Cy Cole located a sawmill just above Glendale to supply a 
large lumber company which he operated in Hermosa. Cole had trouble 
collecting bills so he ran this ad in the Hermosa Pilot in September 1877: “Cy 
Cole will not take any more running accounts but will sell anything in his 
line, cheap, for cash at his saw, shingle or planing mills on Iron Creek.” 
Hermosa that year suffered her disastrous fire and the Cy Cole Sawmill was 
busy for some time supplying needed lumber for rebuilding so there were 
extra jobs for the men of Glendale. 

The Glendale Mine was first partly owned and operated as a gold mine by 
Byron Ferguson and Alex Madill, but at the time of the tin boom of 1883 the 
Glendale Mine was bought by the famed Harney Peak Tin Company and 
became known as the Glendale Tin Company in Grayhound Gulch. 

By 1889 Glendale was a thriving community from much eastern money 
which had been invested there. 

Many of the Glendale miners shopped in Hermosa so news of this camp 
was carried in the Hermosa paper, the Pilot, which had these news items in 
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Glendale Gold and Tin Mine. A fortune of English and American money was spent in this mine. 

Photo courtesy of Howard Peterson collection. 


the June 6, 1889 issue: “The good people of Glendale are glad to hear that 
they will have a post office located in the store building there which contains 
not only groceries, but lanterns, patent medicines, postcards and other 
items.” 

A little later that year these items appeared: “Dave Cole and Ed Hazeltine 
of Glendale report that a new 70-horsepower motor has arrived for the mine 
and will be installed soon. The contract for building the large new board¬ 
inghouse went to Ernest Zarent, a carpenter there who will also construct a 
new barn close by.” The mine, when it was completed, boasted a smelter and 
a 150-ton mill, which was a sizeable operation in the 1890’s. 

At that time many of the miners who were working for themselves helped 
supplement their incomes by supplying wood for the mill. In 1889 Charley 
Sheldon had a contract to supply it with 200 cords of wood. Bill McGurity 
also supplied wood as he operated a mine on the left side of the gulch about a 
mile from Glendale. He and his family were good friends of the Himebaughs, 
who came here from Box Elder in 1893 and moved onto some land purchased 
from Charley Sheldon about a mile from Glendale. Here in 1897 Frank 
Himebaugh built a large two-story home of upright peeled logs and a full 
basement which he called “Woodbine.” It was plastered and had two 
fireplaces and was the finest home around when it was built. Mrs. 
Himebaugh taught school for many years at Harney and Spokane and the 
family later moved to the Ghost Canyon Ranch near Hermosa. 
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After the large boardinghouse was built at Glendale it was the social center 
of the community for many years and the scene of Saturday night dances. 
One of the largest dances held here was in honor of the marriage of A1 
Hazeltine to Miss Olive Meader, a teacher of the nearby Etta Camp on June 
29, 1890. The miners would come to these dances, bringing their wives and 
all the children with food to share at the 12 o’clock supper. 

Katheryn (Hazeltine) Fallon can still remember her folks taking her to a 
dance here when she was very young. It was great fun, for some of the miners 
who had no partners would dance around with this little red-haired girl in 
their arms. The music was often furnished by Cliff Pike, of the Etta Camp, 
on his violin. 

Nearly everyone at Glendale subscribed to the Hermosa Pilot, which came 
in the mail delivered there three times a week by George Grass, who had the 
mail route up from Hermosa to Harney, Glendale, Spokane and Etta Camp. 
An item which appeared in the June 24, 1890 copy states that “Drs. McClaen 
and Blood would be at the Glendale boardinghouse the coming week to treat 
all chronic cases to come under their care with happiest results, particularly 
those cases that have been neglected or pronounced incurable. Examinations 
would convince the most skeptical, etc.” We don’t know how these doctors 
did, as most people in these camps were treated by Dr. Churchill of Hermosa, 
who was greatly respected. 

As the tin boom faded people stayed on at Glendale, making a living the 
best way they could until Keystone flourished in the early ’90’s. At this time 
Glendale declined to just a few families, until in 1914 when Otho was 
developed just above the Glendale property. 

For some years in the early 1900’s it was common for modest finds in 
mines to be boomed by interested parties and unloaded on gullible eastern¬ 
ers. This speculation would bring temporary prosperity to the area, as they 
sought to develop their property into a paying proposition. This speculation 
was bad in not only giving the Hills a bad name but also for some of the 
miners who worked by the day and were paid irregularly, if at all. Many of 
these companies would go broke as they ran out of money. Often when one 
mine would go broke the miners would find work in a new one starting up 
nearby. This Black Hills habit of promoting modest mines and swindling 
eastern investors in time became known, and the area had a deserved 
reputation for skill in ingenious mining swindles. 

The Otho history is an interesting example of the wheeling and dealing 
common in this area at that time. This history was obtained from Arthur 
Johnson who is the husband of Gertrude (Madill) Johnson, the grand¬ 
daughter of Alex Madill and at the present time the owner of the Otho 
property. 

The Otho Lode was first discovered by Byron Ferguson and William 
McGarrity on June 4, 1892, with the discovery shaft situated only a thousand 
feet west of the Glendale Tin Mine. By 1898 these two men had increased 
their property by adding Otho Lodes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 and by doing con¬ 
siderable opening-up work. The property extended far up the valley and they 
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were now ready to sell their extensive holdings. In 1898 McGarrity sold his 
half to Mr. Ferguson, who had already made plans for selling this mining 
property to Frederic Long of Cook County, Illinois. This he did in 1899 for 
what he considered a fair and just amount. Mr. Ferguson used his money to 
buy good ranch land at Hayward, where he moved with his family. 

Mr. Frederic Long was to sell and resell this property for the next fifteen 
years, furnishing employment to many miners in the area. In the first of these 
deals Mr. Long sold half of these claims to a Mr. Dexter of Illinois and then 
bought them back again later the same year. The following year in 1902 Mr. 
Long’s holdings were purchased by the Leviathan Gold Mining Company 
with Mr. Long being made president of the new company. This company was 
short-lived, for the next year in 1903 it was sold to a new company, named the 
Otho Mining and Milling Company which operated until 1909. 



Hoist on the way to the Otho Mine. Charley Hall driving his team. Slim Schmidt standing 
by wagon with dog. 


At this time a dispute arose over the amount of money paid on this 
property to Mr. Long and at the regular term of circuit court that same year, 
Mr. Long as plaintiff vs. the Otho Gold Milling and Mining Company 
brought a judgment of $7,688. A sheriffs notice of sale was then posted by 
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Thomas Hewett, sheriff of Pennington County, and after publication in the 
Rapid City Journal it was put up for bid on the door of the courthouse in 
Rapid City where it received no bids. The whole of said claims was then 
offered to Frederic Long for $8,802.30, which he bought with a certificate of 
purchase being delivered to him. 

A few short months after the property was once again his, Mr. Long 
promptly sold an undivided interest to the newly formed Otho Power and 
Development Company of Chicago, Illinois. This company seemed to have 
considerable capital and employed a number of local miners until 1909 when 
they ran into financial troubles. The legal news circulated in camp in 1910 
was that the miners who worked at Otho were bringing a miners’ lien against 
the company for wages due them and that Sheriff Hewitt was seeking $7,802 
from Frederic Long, which he owed the county. 

The names of the miners who were the lienors sound like a who’s who of 
the miners living near here at the time. From Harney there were E. C. 
Wolters, John Withnell and George Palmer of Palmer Gulch fame. Others 
collecting at this time were Fred Shermer, Paul Hazeltine, Henry Saville, 
Fred Hazeltine, George Madill, Laurence Conover and John Twining. 

While the miners had to wait for back pay, work was so scarce in the area 
that there were always men available for all jobs. The men would eventually 
be paid and Nellie (Matherly) Pringle, who taught the Harney School in 1905, 
remembers that when the paychecks would finally come that family clothes 
were ordered from Montgomery Ward’s for the season ahead. Parents would 
stockpile food for the lean times ahead in the cellars and were prepared to 
wait out the bad times. After payday Nellie recalls the children would always 
invite the teacher home for meals, as every home was well-provisioned then. 
As the Holy Terror and other mines at Keystone closed, these miners were 
glad to have jobs here. 

Mr. Long on one of his trips back to Chicago was able to sell enough stock 
to meet the money crisis of 1910, but by 19J5 the company was badly in debt 
again. This was partly due to the fact that Mr. Long, who had been able to 
raise numerous large sums of money in Chicago, had by 1914 completed a 
fine large mill and then had considerable buildings constructed around it. 
These buildings, many of which still stand, consisted of a boardinghouse, 
bunkhouse, office, warehouse, blacksmith shop and the boss’s house. 

The manager’s house was a comfortable, log bungalow-type house in 
which lived Mr. Long and his gracious and charming wife. The Longs were 
friendly people and well-liked by young and old in camp. Mrs. Long, after 
calling on all the women in camp, decided it would be nice to have the young 
girls come to her home once a week for sewing lessons. For each little girl she 
bought silver scissors and thimbles and besides learning to sew a fine seam 
and make neat buttonholes, they were served dainty lunches each time and 
received lessons in good manners. The girls looked forward to these visits and 
missed their kind friend when she returned to Chicago. Among the little girls 
receiving sewing lessons were Gertrude Madill and Ida and Elsie Lyndoe, 
granddaughters of the Frank Himebaughs. 
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On May 8, 1915 Mr. Long sold out all rights, titles and interests in the 
Otho Power and Development Company and returned to Chicago. Things at 
once got worse for the miners and by December that year they were again 
hurting for their wages. Mr. John Boland, a storeowner from Keystone who 
had carried many of them for months on his books, and about thirty 
assignors took out a lien on James T. Whiting and the Otho Company for 
$25,000 against the first debenture bonds. On this list were the names of 
practically every miner in the area. As the result of this lien the company was 
ordered to pay each man 25% of what was owed him at once and the rest at 
the rate of 7% per annum. Shortly hereafter the mine greatly reduced the 
number working there until only a few were employed. 

The next owner of this mine was the King Mica Company. It was against 
this company that large judgments were awarded to Friend Robertson of the 
Spokane Mine camp and John Twining of Keystone. To settle these 
judgments there was another sheriffs sale and on June 4, 1924 the property 
was sold to Frank Bangs of Rapid City. He owned the property but never 
worked the mine and in 1927 it was purchased by the Black Hills Marble 
Quarry of Rapid City. The next owner was A. M. Lanphere in 1941 who later 
sold it to the Art Johnsons of Otho, the present owners. 



Linde Sawmill at Otho, 1932. 


The Linde Sawmill moved up from Hayward in 1930 and set up on the 
Otho property. People who were employed at the mill occupied the buildings 
until the Lindes bought property at Harney and moved the mill there in 1934. 
While at Otho, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Linde ran the cookhouse for the mill in 
the old camp boardinghouse. At this time Art Johnson and his wife were 
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living in the bungalow and nearby, Mrs. Johnson’s father George Madill was 
living in one of the houses. After the Linde Sawmill moved to Harney, the 
Roy Madill family occupied the boardinghouse for some years. Many of these 
homes remained occupied until the ’60’s, and Mr. Arthur Johnson still lives 
on there in the bungalow, being sometimes called the genial mayor of Otho. 

Mr. Johnson, who owns many good mines in the vicinity of Otho including 
the Big Chief Mine, has contributed much to this community. Having held 
an important job at Rushmore during those years the Memorial was being 
carved, he knows more of the day-to-day history of this mountain during the 
years men were working on it than any man living today, with the exception 
of Lincoln Borglum, the sculptor’s son. 

There are still wild birds singing, many deer left, and much wildlife to be 
found in Grayhound Gulch, but no longer do grizzly bears attack the men on 
their way over the long hill to Keystone, where Joe Reynolds once found the 
skeletons of a man and a bear laying close together where they had each 
succeeded in killing the other. The Otho Mine has been torn down and 
hauled away but the windowless buildings of Otho still stand, reminders of 
another day. 


Chapter 6 


The Spokane Story 


Spokane which has now joined the ranks of other ghost towns was once a 
quiet little farm and mining town. The history of this section of Custer 
County while different than that of nearby camps is both historical and 
interesting. I was able to obtain much of the story of family life in this 
community from Frankie (Palmer) Me Donald, who came here with her 
family, the John Palmers when she was just two years old. 

Frankie’s memories of her girlhood in Spokane were very clear and her 
informed knowledge of this time provided stories which made the past more 
meaningful and vital and whose difficulties pose a challenge to be met in 
facing many of today’s problems. 

The first reference to the miners in this area is found in the “Letters From 
The Long Ago” dated December 26, 1876. “Glittering gold and silver is 
reported in a Park on Squaw Creek. Many are going into this area from 
Custer City and others are coming there on the Jim Stevenson stage from 
Battle River.” Another later mention of the area is found in an August 31, 
1877 “Letter,” “The richest gold bearing rock to be tested so far comes from 
the ‘Green Mountain Lode’, owned by Me Carthy and Daw which was just 
recently discovered on Squaw Creek.” 

As the Spokane community was settled the people there, as did the people 
of Keystone and other nearby areas, lived for a number of years with high 
expectations of great wealth from mines that would be opened up in the near 
future. The Hermosa Pilot for April 24, 1891 carried this item; “The new 
silver find of Wes Judds is about 1/2 mile from his ranch. Last week Wes 
Judd sold D. N. Wright of Custer City an undivided 100 feet of the Delaware 
Lode for a team of horses. The team of horses was valued at $300 and he was 
also paid $500 cash. At the same time he also sold Charles Gardner an in¬ 
terest for $75 and Judge Feay property for $250. He also acknowledged to all 
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present that John Shafer is half owner of the Delaware Lode. Mr. Shafer is to 
be congratulated on his good fortune. . .. Little did he expect when he paid 
for these location notices that it would make him a millionaire....” 

In the Hill City Mining news for April that year this story on the discovery 
of the mine appeared. “The manner the Spokane Mine was discovered could 
furnish a text — on the rewards of industry. Judd went contrary to the advise 
of his neighbors in selecting a site for his shaft, giving as a reason for his 
choice the fact that he liked to work in the shade, and that he knew of no 
more comfortable spot for the exercise of his industry. He thus chose the 
right spot and located a very rich mine. 

The Spokane Mine was news now in all the Hill’s papers and the Lead 
Tribune of October, 1901 has this news of the mine, "Work is steadily 
progressing at the Spokane Mine 1 hough the work force under Superin¬ 
tendent Blake has been cut back. Mr. Hock Wright, owner of the mine, went 
to Hermosa to try and get the businessmen to join in a stock company. The 
last shipment of ore from this mine to the Denver smelters proved a big 
success. A new Colorado Whim has lately been erected on the property and 
the mine is now in fine shape. It is the object of Mr. Wright as soon as the 
stock company is formed to take over the Glendale Mill and turn it into a 
regular concentrating plant. The Spokane mine is at present down 100 feet. 
The rich ore is at present mainly galena which carries enormous weight. 



Happy Spokane Mine crew, 1940. 
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The Spokane news was much in the papers and not all of it was mining 
news. The October 1901 Pilot had this item on Spokane: A. A. Shoemaker of 
Custer was in Spokane Tuesday with the warrant for the arrest of one James 
Gallagher. Mr. Gallagher asked the privilege of getting his coat which was 
courteously granted. He evidently had trouble finding the garment as he has 
not been seen since. Of course the coat is what he is looking for. The 
resurrected mot in Spokane now is “Let her go Gallagher.” 

While many of the families who lived at Spokane in the early days are 
remembered, there are others who came and went without much notice. 
Frankie McDonald’s parents the John Palmers arrived here on the train 
which came to Hermosa in 1888. John’s brother George, who had been in the 
Hills since 1876, had often written to him urging him to come to the Hills 
from Wisconsin as he could support his family here partly by farming and 
there was also some extra work in the many mines starting up. After the 1887 
Homestead Act which lured so many people to the Hills he was especially 
anxious that they come while there was still good land available. 

After arriving the family took the two cows and few chickens they had 
shipped out and settled on a small farm in a place now in the State Park near 
the Spokane community. That first summer the family camped out in a tent 
near a fine spring but by fall their father had built them a snug two room 
cabin with a small attic where the girls would sleep. These sleeping quarters 
were reached by climbing an attached ladder each night and climbing 
through a small opening in the ceiling. At first the girls slept on the floor on 
straw covered with blankets, so when the family could afford beds for them 
they seemed like a real luxury. 

The family at this time consisted of Mother and Father Palmer and four 
girls, all of whom had been given boys’ name by their father which were 
feminized by adding ie. By the time the Palmer family arrived there were 
already many small farms around them, and each fall the earth bins in the 
cellars would be filled with potatoes, beets and carrots, with the cabbage cut 
up and put in crocks for sauerkraut. What the Palmer children enjoyed 
most was the melon patch and sweet corn raised here. What their family 
couldn’t use was sold to the miners, and Frankie would always remember 
how hard her older sisters worked in the garden to raise extra produce. 

John Palmer as well as the other farmers nearby found work at first in the 
Glendale Mine, and would ride over on his horse. Whatever their ex¬ 
pectations had been to find gold and silver they did find fertile land which 
provided their growing family not with luxuries but with the bare necessities 
of life. They had good neighbors who had come here from well-settled states 
and were kind, industrious and respectable people wishing for a good 
education and a better life for their children. 

Soon there was a log schoolhouse built from logs from the Hoisington 
sawmill sawed flat for easier construction of houses and bams. The logs were 
hauled in by John Westover who lived on what is now the Borglum place. The 
first school stood near where the mine building now stands. After completion 
this school had only a five month term and it wasn’t until the thirties that the 
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term finally reached nine months. In 1888 the teacher’s salary was only $45 
tor a teacher having a first grade certificate, $40 a month for a second grade 
and $35 for a third grade certificate. From this there was not only room and 
board to be paid but also stable care for a horse as most of the later teachers 
boarded at the Hoffman ranch and rode over to school. 

In spite of low salaries the school had many good teachers and the children 
enjoyed their school. Lunches were carried to school in lard buckets and the 
drinking water was in a large water bucket with everyone using the same 
dipper. In winter the water bucket would freeze solid at night and would then 
be set on the old boxwood stove to melt. 



Spokane school, 1916. Miss Adair, teacher. Students are Esther Judd, Arlie Merchant, Edgar 
and Ernest Hoffman, Sylvester Judd, Jess Ervin, Laura Palmer, Howard and Emmet Townsend 
and others. 


The first schoolhouse was later replaced by a frame building complete with 
hardwood floors which is still partially standing. Now minus doors and 
windows, with its floors rudely stripped, the school stands with its weather¬ 
beaten dignity somewhat softened by a cherry tree blooming by the front 
door. Well remembered early teachers here were Mrs. Himebaugh and 
Jennie Green who later became the state superintendent of schools. 

Frankie Me Donald recalled that when she was about eight she went to 
school here to Mrs. Himebaugh for three years. The school term then was 
only five months at Spokane so when school would end there, Mother Palmer 
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would take the girls to Keystone for further schooling. The teacher, Mrs. 
Himebaugh, drove over each day in her buggy driving the old white horse, 
Kate, who liked children so well. Riding with her would be her own two girls, 
Alma and Bessie and her neighbor’s children Otho and Ethel Ferguson. 

At first school for Frankie was very hard but Mrs. Himebaugh would say to 
her kindly, “Of course you can do this problem, little girl”, and she would be 
able to do it. These words never seemed to lose their secret magic and when 
she was older and things were very hard, she would repeat them to herself 
and could face her problems. 

Some of the other teachers who taught this school were Miss Watson 1900- 
1901, Winnie Kidder 1901-1902, Tillie Hesnard and Arsene Hesnard. In 
1915 the school was taught by Lena Kaech and the next year the teacher was 
the popular Miss Adair who later became Mrs. Heidepriem of Custer. 

Among the pupils attending school here at this time were Arlie Merchant, 
Jeff Ervin, Laura Palmer, Edgar and Ernest Hoffman, Esther and Sylvester 
Judd and Howard and Emmitt Townsend. Some years later this school was 
taught by Ann Gillet who married Friend Robertson of Spokane. She was a 
teacher there for many years and still lives there. Another teacher who was 
among the last to teach this school was Mrs. Evans Griffith of Custer. 

In the evenings the schoolhouse in Spokane was used as the main place for 
religious and social gatherings. In 1901 the Rev. George Ulmer of Custer 
would come here each Wednesday evening and hold services to groups from 
here and the neighboring camps. Each family brought their own gospel hymn 
songbook which they took home with them as well as their Bible for use 
during the week. Other preachers to serve Spokane later were Rev. Beaty, 
Rev. A Wilson and Rev. Lamb. 

There were political as well as other speeches given here, and in 1890 
Susan B. Anthony talked here, “in her stern matter-of-fact manner,” 
followed by a well-appreciated talk by Rev. Anna Shaw. The well-informed 
women of Spokane found much truth in what Miss Anthony had to say and it 
was felt she had many followers in the community. 

Serving as chairman of the school board in 1898 was Charles Robinson 
and attending the school were the pupils Jim and Jay Shepherd, Walter, Ray 
and Erastus Groshong, Ellie, Joseph, Allie and Earl Bobier, Frankie Palmer 
and Arthur, Mary, Nellie and Tommie Shoemaker. The books they used as 
recalled years later by Frankie McDonald with her wonderful memory were 
Barnes Reader, Barnes Geography, Curtis Writing, Harrington Speller, 
Barnes U.S. History and Barnes Physiology. 

A never-to-be-forgotten event that was recalled with humor later by the 
Palmer family was the Indian scare of 1899. The event was heralded by a 
soldier who rode into camp telling everyone to take families and provisions 
and find a safer place to stay. At first the people here were inclined not to be 
afraid as they were friendly with the Indians who came to that locality each 
year after berries and lodge poles. 

At the soldiers’ insistence that they leave at once, many families loaded up 
their wagons and went to the Hermosa schoolhouse for protection as it was 
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of brick construction. John Palmer and the other men who worked at the 
Glendale Mine decided to take their families there and put them in the long 
dark tunnel for protection. As soon as the women and children were installed 
in these damp, cold, uncomfortable quarters, two men were left posted near 
the door to guard them and the others went to the boarding house to join in 
the card games. 

The women were not joined here by the women of Glendale as they had 
refused the protection of the mine tunnel saying they felt safer outside. It 
soon became apparent why they felt that way for after one miserable night 
with a sick croupy baby boy and listening to the crying, frightened children, 
Mother Palmer pushed by the protesting guards with her family, saying no 
more cave life for them. She was soon followed by the other disgusted women 
with their children who offered the miserable tunnel to any protesting 
husband who cared to sleep there. While now ready to take their children 
and go home the women did agree to stay in the boardinghouse nearby the 
mine until such time as their husbands felt it was safe to return home. Here 
they were joined each day by the Glendale women and children who did 
many kind things for them. Except for that first night the Indian Scare was 
remembered as a pleasant experience. 

Among the places recalled in Spokane by Frankie McDonald were the 
store and post office, a general meeting place, run by Mr. Shepherd. Never- 
to-be-forgotten was the good penny candy purchased there with money she 
and the other children made by picking up acorns and selling them for five 
cents a bucket to be fed to the pigs. 

Mr. Cox ran the large stable there and rented out buggies and saddle 
horses to the miners. Her family and many families who lived there kept their 
own horses and there were many fine race horses in the area. There was also a 
rather large hotel called the Spokane House. In 1901 C. H. Wright, 
proprietor of the Spokane House, turned the building and contents thereof 
back to the original owner, W. L. Stanton. After this time the hotel was to 
have many owners and to share with the school as a place for social 
gatherings. It was here that the dentist, Dr. Gantz, would come to care for his 
patients. 

Frankie’s older sisters were already young ladies when she was just still a 
child. One older sister married Gene Akin, the popular hunter from Harney 
who told such wonderful stories of being a deputy sheriff in Custer when that 
city was just staring. He had also helped George Palmer, who he lived with, in 
his saloon business in Custer. Another of her older sisters married Mr. 
Quiner of Harney and lived there with him until the time of his death less 
than a year after they had lost their small daughter, Ruby, in the 1891 
diphtheria epidemic. A small son was also buried at Harney. Another of 
Frankie’s older sisters married Everett Pike of Keystone, and still another 
sister married Mr. Townsend of Spokane. The Townsends lived at Spokane 
for many years as Mr. Townsend worked in the Spokane mine and after it 
closed he stayed on for a long time, living close to the mine and acting as 
caretaker. 
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On a fourth of July celebration in Hermosa, Frankie listened to the Bower 
Band and thought it was the most beautiful music she had ever heard. She 
vowed then that she would learn to play a musical instrument and years later 
after a great deal of effort on her part she was taught to play the piano by 
Cliff Pike. In the ’20’s when she was married to Loren McDonald and living 
in Keystone with her children Inez and Harry, they had their own family 
band and played for dances in Keystone on Saturday nights. 

As the people of Spokane and other mining camps depended a lot on a 
supply of wild game for winter food in the earlier days deer became scarce 
and it was necessary to go some distance to hunt. Each fall after cold 
weather John Palmer and his friends would take camping equipment and 
hunt in the Limestone country. The deer season only lasted thirty days and it 
took three days both ways for travel time. The men would aften be gone from 
home nearly a month leaving with wagons loaded with provisions and gear 
and returning with wagons loaded with frozen deer carcasses. All families 
where men were unable to hunt were always provided with fresh venison at 
this time. 

As the mines would start and stop people would come and go as they found 
work. There were, however, families living on nearby farms who stayed on for 
many years. One of these families prominent in the area was the Sylvester 
Judd family. Sylvester and Susan Judd came to the area in 1883, with Mr. 
Judd being both a farmer and miner. He prospected whenever he would and 
was the discoverer and one time owner of the Spokane mine, and the present 
shaft is still the original one he dug. The mine was rich in (gold, silver and 
lead ores) but various claims caused many lawsuits, so in time the mine was 
closed, to be reopened in 1915 under another management. 

Sylvester and Susan Judd were the parents of two small boys when they • 
arrived here in an ox drawn wagon leading several head of cattle. While they 
lived on the farm near Spokane they had six other children, three of whom 
still live in the area. They are Sylvester Judd and Ida Cannon of Hermosa and 
Esther Louison of Keystone. 

After several lawsuits over the mine Sylvester Judd traded his interest off 
for twenty head of Kentucky whip horses, and for years the offspring of these 
horses were owned by the family. 

When the youngest children, twins, Sylvester and Esther were three years 
old Mr. Judd's health failed, and after a short stay with a son in Arizona, he 
passed away leaving his wife, Susan, with a large family to raise. They were a 
fine family and an important part of the Spokane community where they 
resided so many years. One son, Vincent Judd, operated a sawmill at the 
Judd Ranch in 1923 which is just north of what is now Custer State Park. 

Another family living close to Spokane was the Charles Robertson family 
who came there in 1894 and transferred their homestead rights from a farm 
on Battle Creek to a place across from the Davis log cabin. Charles and his 
wife, Flora and children, Albert, Flora, True, Friend and Grace lived here for 
a number of years. In 1923 Friend married the Spokane schoolteacher, Anna 
Gillet, and they lived on the family ranch he had taken over several years 
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before. The ranch continued to be their home and tl*ey raised their family 
here with Anna teaching in the Spokane school. She was also superintendent 
of schools for Custer County at one time. 

Many miners were coming to Spokane in 1901 and from the Etta Camp 
came the Alvert Merchant family to live at Spokane for a number of years. 
Their daughter Bessie married George Madill of Glendale and this family 
lived there for a great many years. Their son Howard married Katheryn 
Doran of Spokane and their son Howard Doran lived with his grandmother 
Doran in Spokane and attended the Spokane school. 

Others who lived at Spokane for quite some time were Martha and Frank 
Rhoades and their family with Frank Rhoades working for Bernie Gira 
during the time he ran the Spokane Mine in 1944. It was here in 1959, that 
they celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. 

That the mines in Spokane proved to be good is shown by an old mining 
report. The first records indicate that the first shaft was down 122 feet by 
1891. Two carloads of ore valued at $23 per ton were shipped by the Crown 
Mining Co. in 1898. In 1899, 23 additional cars were shipped to this company 
at Denver. The mill was operated these two years by Mr. Young who lived at 
Keystone with his wife and family and was general manager of the fifty-ton 
mill at Spokane owned by the Crown Hill Co. Again in 1917—1919 the then 
called Spokane Silver and Lead Co., shipped a number of carloads of 
concentrates. In 1927 this mine did much better producing 197 tons of 
concentrate valued at nearly $8,586 from 9,000 tons of ore. The last time the 
mine was in operation was in 1940, and at this time it was run by Bernie Gira 
and named the Iron Mountain Development Company. They shipped 120 
tons of ore to the Helena smelter in Montana. Employed on this last crew 
who was working there at the time of his death in 1940. There was quite a lot 
of eastern money still coming in for mining operations and Bernie Gira and 
his crew seemed to enjoy the mining operation there at this time. 

It has been said that there is a place on the small hill overlooking the old 
Spokane Mine, where on a moonlit night with the wind brushing softly 
through the pine trees, you can hear the miners calling faintly to each other. 
As you listen to the wind you can hear in it the faint sound of the miners 
working with picks hitting rock and see in the ever changing shadows the dim 
outline of feathered Indians, fortune hunters, hardrock miners, loggers, 
rangers, and farmers driving their oxen, all passing by. All these have lived 
and loved, dreamed and died in this place of silver and gold, of deprivation 
and cold and where there had once been a sudden violent death over a 
disputed mining claim. 

The Spokane area is still a good place to live with a wealth of silver and 
gold buried deep in the earth under rich little farms scattered along Squaw 
Creek close to beautiful Custer State Park. 


Chapter 7 

The Etta Camp Story 


The story of the Etta Camp is centered around the Etta Mine so their 
histories are interwoven. The Etta Mine which is located less than a mile 
from Keystone near the base of Mount Rushmore, has attained fame, not 
only as the mine that started a two million dollar tin boom but as a place of 
scientific interest and economic importance. 

This mine was located first as a mica mine by Dr. S. H. Ferguson, a 
brother of Byron Ferguson and Loren McDonald, Sr. Shortly after the initial 
discovery Alex Madill and A. J. Simmons each purchased a share in the mine 
and helped open it up. 

In working the mine a black ore was discovered they were unable to 
identify so they tested it by melting a small amount in a common forge. They 
thought the resulting substance was silver at first so sent a sample to 
Professor Hulbrecken of Quincy, Illinois and found that it was tin. 

While this deposit was rich it was not the first time it had been identified in 
the area. As early as 1879 Fred J. Cross found cassiterite near Keystone in 
what was later known as the Bismark Lode. In 1882 cassiterite was also 
reported in the Peerless Mica Mine near Keystone. 

The first public announcement of the discovery of tin at the Etta was made 
by Major Simmons, and published in the Rapid City Journal, June 8, 1883. 
He stated that “an ore sample from the Etta Mine was sent to General Gash- 
wiler in San Francisco who in turn submitted it to professor Blake for 
determination and it was found to be tin.” 

What happened thereafter demonstrates the power of the press in mining 
development. Professor Blake visited the region in July, 1883 for the U. S. 
Geological Survey and in the interests iof California capitalists. The results of 
these investigations were published in the “American Journal of Science,” 
“The Engineering and Mining Journal 1883,” and the “U. S. Geological 
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Survey Mineral Resources 1884.” He also did a series of articles for the New 
York Mining Journal, and in all of these he reported the showing of tin in the 
Black Hills was remarkable, exceeding anything he had even seen, and giving 
a far better percentage of pure tin than any mine assays known. 

The Etta Mine was well opened up at this time and showed what looked 
like an inexhaustible supply of tin in a wall cut into the mountain about 
twenty feet vertically and horizontally. 

Soon after the favorable reports were printed a representative of the 
English capitalists visited the mine and examined deposits here and at 
Glendale and other mines nearby. After his return to England he described 
the riches he found in such glowing terms that subsequently a powerful 
corporation of American and English stockholders was formed under the 
name of The Harney Peak Consolidated Tin Company. 

This company proceeded to buy up everything that looked like it contained 
tin until they controlled 90% of the tin deposits in the Hillls. They had on 
record the unbelievable amount of 1,100 locations, nearly 5,000 acres of 
placer ground and a number of valuable water rights along the tin line. A 
great amount of money was spent for this purpose, and the company spent 
$2,000,000 in the purchase of the Etta, the Glendale, and nearby properties 
and the erection of a large plant for the reduction of ore near deposits in Hill 
City. 

This plant was completed in 1892 and ran just two months before it was 
closed down never to reopen because of complications between the English 
and American owners. This was the biggest land grab in the history of the 
Black Hills and never again could.this amount of land be obtained by one 
corporation. 

It wasn’t long after the value of the Etta Mine became known that the 
original owners sold it so that it could be developed. When Mr. McDonald 
sold his part he bought a farm near Rockerville on which he built a fine nine- 
room home. He had been a widower with two sons Mack and Loren, Jr. At 
this time he married Mrs. Atchinson, a widow from Harney and she and her 
sons by a previous marriage and Loren and his sons all moved into the large 
new home. His son Mack later married Alice McDonald, the daughter of 
Spencer Smith, an early-day resident of the Keystone area and son Loren, Jr. 
married Frankie Palmer, the niece of George Palmer. 

When the Etta Camp first started the immediate need was lumber for a 
large boarding house and this was furnished by Cyrus Cole, sawmill man, 
who was at this time commissioner for the third district in Custer County as 
his home was in Hermosa. His sawmill was located on Iron Creek but later he 
moved it over in Bear Gulch. 

Cy Cole was a strong man with a powerful voice and as he drove his oxen 
over the long hill to Etta Camp with large loads of lumber, it is claimed that 
he could be heard yelling at these stubborn beasts for over four miles. The 
title the “bull of the woods” emerged at this time as a name for sawmill 
owners and whether this name was coined because they were as loud as a bull 
or as strong as one is hard to say. 
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The Cole sawmill was bought in 1915 by Stillman Hazeltine, Sr. and was 
located on the Davis place. It was later owned and operated by Paul Stillman, 
Jr. and Edd Hazeltine on the same location. In time the sawmill was pur¬ 
chased by Paul Hazeltine who moved it to a location near the Etta camp and 
operated it there for over forty years. 

In the old pictures of Etta taken about 1886 the camp consists of about a 
dozen rough frame buildings and several small log cabins. Just below camp 
and across Grizzly Creek stood the large boardinghouse built at the time of 
the Harney Peak Tin Company. This large boardinghouse was first operated 
by A1 and Clara Hazeltine and was the scene of Saturday night dances and 
other social gatherings. As I remember this building in the ’20’s, it stood 
stark and porchless in brown weathered dignity, well-shaded by tall spruce 
trees. In it all alone lived Grandma Pike the mother of Cliff and Everett Pike, 
popular young men who had lived in that area early in the 1900’s. Grandma 
Pike is remembered by old-timers for the fact that she lived to be an ex¬ 
ceptionally old woman and was always in good health. She attributed this to 
the fact that she drank only distilled water as she felt the water there with its 
generous supply of minerals was unhealthy. During the 1920’s many other 
people of this locality also drank distilled liquids but none claimed the health 
giving qualities that Mrs. Pike had received. 

When the Etta Camp was first settled game was plentiful in the steep 
canyons along Grizzly Creek. By 1883 gray wolves were still found here and 
were considered at first to be a menace to cattle and horses so soon were 
wiped out.The numerous bear reported near the Etta Camp were much more 
dangerous. For the most part they never bothered the miners but the Buffalo 
Gap Republican had this report about Etta Camp in the October 7, 1890 
paper. “Young Charley Jones who lives near the Etta Camp while hunting 
deer came on a bear in Grizzly Gulch. At the same moment that the sur¬ 
prised Jones, aimed at bruin and shot, the bear jumped Jones, knocking him 
down, bruised and broke his arm and chewed his left leg badly. For a time 
Jones thought his time had come but in some manner got away from the bear 
and crawled to the road. He was found laying here by mailman George Grass 
who took him to the Etta Camp to be treated by Dr. Ferguson. It was thought 
he might recover but even after being operated on by Dr. Ferguson he died a 
short time later and was buried on October 25, 1890 in the Harney cemetery 
with Reverend George Ulmer of Custer officiating.” 

While bear were for sometime considered dangerous, none remained close 
to camp though they were later killed in Slaughter House Gulch part way up 
the Rushmore mountain. 

Another sad accident at the Etta Camp was reported in August that year 
by the same paper; “Sanford Clark was struck and killed by a bolt of 
lightning while riding a horse to Rapid City. His clothing was torn to shreds 
and his horse also was killed. Mr. Clark, a miner at the Etta Camp, leaves a 
wife and three small children.” 

Living at the Etta Camp at this time were the Harvey Graham family, the 
Alvert Merchant family, the Pike family and Victor Combe who had the post 
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office in the front part of his home. This home was purchased by the Emile 
Hesnard family who lived there for 25 years with their three children at¬ 
tending the Keystone school. Hesnard had come to the Davis Place near Etta 
Camp in 1888 and a few years later he had married Winnie Kidder of 
Keystone and the young couple lived at the Davis Place and then later in the 
Combe house. 

After the closing of the Etta and the other tin mines the gold mines at 
Keystone commenced to eniov a boom. How most of Etta moved to Keystone 
was told by J. L. Milles of Hermosa who carried mail to the Etta Camp three 
times a week. One day he arrived at Etta to be met by one of the miners who 
told him that nearly everyone had moved to a place by the Keystone Mine 
and to take the mail on down there. This was the first time that mail was 
delivered to Keystone and the first postmaster there was Harvey Graham who 
had moved down from the Etta Camp. Mr. Bender also of Etta had helped 
him put up the building that was used for a post office. 

Mr. Henry Hall, a blacksmith at the Etta Camp, continued to live on there 
as did a few of the other men. The Pike family moved into the big boarding 
house, where they lived for many years. The house was finally bought by 
Frank Himebaugh and the big timbers were used in the house he built in 
Ghost Canyon in 1926. At that time new buildings were erected on the 
grounds by the Maywood Chemical Company who then owned the Etta 
Mine. 

While the failure of the Harney Peak Tin Company caused the end of the 
Etta Camp, it was not the end of the Etta Mine which operated for many 
years. 

For a time the Etta Mine was in receivership, then 30 tons of spodumene 
was shipped to Omaha, Nebraska, in 1898 for experimental purposes. The 
outcome for this was fine as in 1905 the mine was leased by this company and 
about 12,000 tons of spodumene were mined and shipped. The mine was 
then leased and operated by the Standard Essence Company who later sold it 
to the Maywood Chemical Company of Maywood, New Jersey. This company 
operated the mine for years and it served to provide incomes for the miners of 
Keystone over a long period of time. Duke Peterson was the boss at this mine 
for many years and his brothers Bert and Dwight were also employed there 
for a considerable time. 

The Etta Mine is well known in the scientific world as the largest 
spodumene crystal ever found was mined here. One crystal found here was 42 
feet long with a cross section of about three feet and weighing about 90 tons. 
Another still longer crystal measuring 47 feet was also found here. The 
spodumene found here is mostly gray though occasional beautiful apple 
green translucent cleavages are found also. Other minerals found here in 
what was later known as the Etta Knob are feldspar, columbite, apatite, 
arsenopyrite, beryl and molybdenite as well as many more less commercial 
minerals. 

Most of the mining in this mine has been done by the “open-cut” method 
of mining. It has been mined right up until the present day with the largest 
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amount of minerals having been spodumene and feldspar. Many of the men 
who had gained experience in this mine were later employed at Rushmore 
during the carving of the monument. 

Living near the Etta Mine in the early 1900’s was the Scruton family whose 
large log house stood near where the Shrine of Democracy building now 
stands. Walking to school with the Scruton children were the three Hesnard 
children George, Josephine and Theodore. Living near to them were the Jock 
Snowies and Mr. and Mrs. Roy and Mrs. Gallagher and her son Neil who 
lived with the Roys. A short way further down Grizzley Creek the large white 
house still stands that was built by Fred Whitney in the early 1900's when he 
held the contract to supply wood for the Holy Terror Mine. Later the 
Whitneys moved to Harney and the Paul Hazeltine family moved into this 
house. As some member of the Paul Hazeltine family has lived here for the 
past 68 years it has long been known as the Hazeltine house. These people of 
one-time Etta Camp formed a close, friendly group, helping each other in 
times of trouble and were to tell afterwards of how much they enjoyed living 
there. 

It was not an unusual happening when the Etta Camp merged with 
Keystone as this often occurred as one mine would close down and another 
close by would open up employing the same miners. Etta had just been a 
small temporary camp while Keystone was to remain a permanent town. 


Chapter 8 
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The Keystone Story 


Keystone, the town closest to Mt. Rushmore, is located on Battle Creek, in 
Pennington County southwest of Rapid City. Its name is indelibly connected 
with Mt. Rushmore now, and at the turn of the century with the Keystone 
and Holy Terror gold mines, adjoining each other within the town, and which 
though now closed were then actively operating. 

The first permanent settler known about in the vicinity of Keystone was 
Fred J. Cross. He came to this locality in 1877, long before the Keystone, 
Holy Terror or Etta Mine ever saw the light of day. Mr. Cross lived for many 
years among the spruce and pine in a well-built cabin in Buck Eye Gulch just 
a short distance from where the Powder House Lodge now stands. Mr. Cross 
who knew a great deal about minerals was the first to identify cassiterite in 
this area on what was later the Bismark Lode as early as 1879. He was 
prominent in the Hills being Custer County’s first Register of Deeds and later 
he was twice elected a County Commissioner of Pennington County. 

The First recorded placer claim in the valley later known as Keystone, was 
a narrow stip of stream bed now the property of the C.B. & Q. railroad and 
dates back to 1881. The discovery of tin at the Etta Lode in 1883 led to the 
development of tin in many other places in the Harney Peak District and led 
to much industry for several years in this section of the Hills. There was such 
a lively market for all prospects that miners were kept busy finding and 
selling claims. The tin miners were also getting relatively high wages so 
things looked good. It is difficult to estimate the influence of the diversion of 
interest from the gold mines during this ten year period before the failure of 
the Harney Peak Tin Company to make good. These years would have 
otherwise been used in extensive gold prospecting so were lost to the gold 
development. On the brighter side there was a considerable amount of money 
spent in the area building the Etta Mill and the mill at Glendale. From the 
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time of the discovery of tin at the Etta until the closing of the reduction mill 
at Hill City, over two million dollars had been spent by the Harney Peak 
Consolidated Tin Company in the Hills. With the cessation of this tin activity 
there was an immediate rejuvenation of gold activity and soon a number of 
remarkable finds wdre made in the Keystone area. 

One of the first mines to be located here was the Keystone Mine, located in 
1891 by William Franklin, Thomas Blair and Jacob Reed. This partly 
developed property was sold in 1893 to' a number of St. Paul capitalists, 
organized under the name of the Keystone Gold Mining Company. 

The town of Keystone which started in 1891 is said to have been named by 
these three men after their mine. Another story of how the town got its name 
and accepted by some residents, is the unlikely story that it was so named by 
Fred Cross after his Masonic watch piece. Another more likely story is that 
because this locale is about halfway between the northern and southern 
boundaries of the mining district and forms a wedge between the two, it was 
named Keystone. 

Thomas Blair, one of the locators of the Keystone Mine, had lived at 
Harney in its earliest days and his daughter Blanche Etta Blair had the honor 
of being the first white child born in the central Hills. She was delivered by 
Dr. Ferguson of Glendale and was said to have been a great favorite of the 
miners in camp wholcalled her little Etta. Dr. Ferguson was also very fond of 
her and is said to have named the Etta Mine for her. 

Blair’s good friend Jacob Reed is the man who first surveyed the town of 
Keystone. 

According to an old Hermosa paper the “Pilot”, mail was taken to the 
newly transferred Keystone post office by J. K. Mills the mail carrier from 
Hermosa to the Etta Camp on May 8, 1891. There was also more Keystone 
news in this same paper, “The Keystone Lode”, stated the Pilot, “is very rich 
with a single pan of pulverized ore yielding $2.50 in gold.” 

Though not as good a discovery as the Keystone Lode, the Cross Mine had 
a ten stamp mill in 1880, so when in the fall of 1892 the Keystone Gold 
Mining Company erected a twenty stamp mill it wasn't the first one there. 

As this new mine wdnt into operation the first superintendent was Major A. J. 
Simmons though later it was run under the management of Col. I. R. Stone 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The first really good quartz discovery was the Holy Terror in 1894, which 
was discovered by William Franklin and his adopted daughter, Cora Stone. 

After climbing a short ways up Mt. Aetna one day, Cora picking up'a 
beautiful specimen showed it to her father, asking if it could be gold. Indeed 
it was Mr. Franklin assured her and immediately set out to find some good 
samples for himself. He found a most promising ledge and the Holy Terror 
was then located by William Franklin and Thomas Blair on June 28, 1894. 

To celebrate this great find and as the fourth of July was only a few days 
away, the people of Keystone and the surrounding area were invited for a 
holiday and a picnic on the claim with the privilege of taking away all the 
ore specimens they wished from the recently discovered ledge. It was a 
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wonderful holiday with mining men and rock collectors out in great num¬ 
bers. It was reported that many fine specimens were found and it is true that 
mineral specimens are still to be found from that day’s hunt in mineral 
cabinets in the Hills. 



July 4, 1894. William Franklin, with his adopted daughter, Cora Stone, discovers the Holy 
Terror Mine on June 28, 1894. They host a large 4th of July celebration in honor of the rich mine, 
inviting all of the important mining men of the Black Hills. 


The Holy Terror Mine is seldom mentioned without some notice taken of 
how it got its name. The mine was named by its locator William Franklin an 
unprepossessing Englishman, who though he had rough manners was well 
liked by other miners who referred to him as, Rocky Mountain Frank.” His 
wife was perfectly suited to him and to life in the rough mining camps. She 
was reported to be rather rough talking with a kind heart always caring for 
sick prospectors and miners those first years in the Franklin Hotel. 

They lived together in harmony until those occasions when William 
Franklin would feel the need to indulge his taste for strong liquor and would 
leave for a nearby town. At these times he remained absent until his wife 
knowing from past experience where to look would go in search of him. 
When she found the right saloon, there he would be slightly under the 
weather telling the other occupants tales of his wonderful mining prospects. 
Upon sighting William, his wife would rush in, grab him by the sleeve, and 
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state in a loud and angry voice her opinion of his actions. He would always 
come along meekly stating with a sheepish grin to bystanders, “Ain’t she a 
Holy Terror?” After he found the phenomenally rich ore and his partner 
suggested he name the mine after his wife, it became, not the Jennie but the 
Holy Terror. 

The two men began work on the claim at once and by the first of the year 
they had sunk a shaft fifty feet, finding ore forty feet down that was worth 
$500 a ton. After they got down 90 feet they needed a stamp mill and as their 
funds were becoming low t*- ~y offered one half interest to John J. Fayel and 
Albert Amsbury in exchange for them building a five-stamp mill on the 
property. With Fayel as manager they deepened the mill and for a time the 
ore was of poorer grade and then rich pockets were once more found. So rich 
in fact that by the end of 1894 over $40,000 had been taken from the mine. 
The “days of boom and bonanza”, had arrived in Keystone with reality often 
outstripping the dream. 

The Holy Terror mine became world famous as a gold producer and 
publications of the day carried items of the $8,000 cleanup on a five-day run 
of ore and it was estimated that the mine had a weekly output of $10,000. A 
state mine inspector’s report listed the bullion produced in the Holy Terror in 
1894 at $74,952. 

On December 14, 1895 the mine was sold to John S. George and Charles 
Kiff of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and J. J. Foyce of Keystone. These men added 
the Keystone Mine to the Holy Terror operation, connecting the two by a 
cross-cut drift on the fifth level and making it possible to lift the Keystone ore 
through the Holy Terror shaft. 

By September 9, 1900, the Holy Terror shaft was down 1,006 feet and ore 
was being mined in great quantities. Again all the Black Hills’ papers were 
filled with rumors about the incredible richness of this ore with some papers 
claiming that a two weeks’ run would produce a record $112,000. The mining 
records show that during 1898 and ’99 they recovered $570,000. Because they 
were recovering only 70% of the gold from the ore efforts were made in 1899 
to use cyanide in the metallurgical process. While this proved to be no big 
success it did result in Battle Creek becoming badly polluted. 

When the cyanide process didn’t work the Milwaukee men operated the 
mine less than two years then sold it to some Rapid City men, R. B. Hughes, 
president, and H. S. Vincent and James Fowler. This sale was notable be¬ 
cause of a resulting court action brought against John S. George by Edward 
Speed to recover the commission of $5,000 for the sale of the mine. The suit 
was won and the commission was the highest ever to be collected in the Hills 
at that time. 

The Holy Terror mine, which had the reputation as being rich, also had 
the deserved reputation of being dangerous. A number of men had already 
been killed in this mine and for these miners earning a living for their 
families proved to be a rendezvous with death. On just one occasion in its 
early operation eight men were reported to have been killed in the mine at 
one time. Because of the lack of insurance the compensation was adjusted by 
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the lawyers there without lawsuits against the mine. 

Mr. Willie Graham, who lived in Keystone from 1891 until the late fifties, 
had this to say about those early days: “Everything in town was centered 
around the mining in the Holy Terror. It took half a dozen teams just to haul 
wood to this mine where a hundred men worked in two shifts. Accidents were 
all too numerous and there was plenty of graft as lawyers would head for the 
injured parties to collect for them. While men feared the Holy Terror, the 
wages were good and many hoped to save a stake to set them up in ranching 
later, which many of them did, and settled on farms near Hermosa.” 



Brave men of the Holy Terror Mine crew, 1900. Some of these miners identified were Mr. 
Brophy, Jerry Spriggs, John Manion, Jonathon Sharp, Walt Smith, John Norman, Charlie 
Norman, Frank McGonigal, Andrew Miller, Mit Everly and Mr. Ozmun. 


In 1901 an underground hoist was constructed on the ninth level of the 
mine to go down another hundred feet. During the sinking of this hoist on 
October 22, 1901 three men were killed from gasses unexpectedly forced 
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through the airline from a faulty compressor cylinder. These men were Pete 
Pulman who left a wife, Daisy, Carl Miller who left his wife and three 
children and Lew Crouter, a popular young Spanish-American war veteran, 
whose father was a preacher at Custer and Keystone. The families of these 
miners sued the company for the next two years as the mine fought the suit. 

While this litigation continued the company lowered the winze another 100 
feet and at the 12,000-feet level they found gold worth $20 to the ton. The 
production records for 1901 and 1902 show figures totaling $262,583, with 
thirty stamps breaking ore. By 1903 the production was only $60,000, 
because the mill was forced to close. The lawsuit decisions had gone against 
the mine owners and the heavy judgments levied on them in behalf of the 
asphyxiated miners took all they had. At this time more suits by the original 
locators of the mine also added to the confusion. The property was sold at 
auction and acquired by a Mr. Lee who seems to have done little with it. 

At the time the mine was closed the Holy Terror had been supplying water 
for Keystone as enormous pumps were used to keep the mine shafts free from 
water. From the memories of those who lived in Keystone in 1903 it is said 
that the town still had water with the cessation of the Holy Terror as the 
Custom Mill was still operating and pumped out sufficient water for the 
town. 

In 1906 the Holy Terror was sold to Mr. Collins and Mr. Morgan who 
attempted to drain the mine. They soon found they had bought only trouble 
as the shaft timbers were by now in poor condition from being under water 
and broke easily. By the time they had reached the 400-foot level with the 
unwatering, Collins was glad to sell his share to Morgan, who continued the 
job. He kept on as long as his money lasted, but records show that no mining 
was actually done. After this attempt the Holy Terror was to lay idle until the 
twenties. 

As the mine’s shafts were being constructed, the miners feared fire un¬ 
derground nearly as much as accidents, and took all the precautions they 
could. One early day incident which occurred on September 6, 1896 and 
turned out better than most was the fire in the Keystone Mill. The town at 
this time had grown up around the Holy Terror Mine and was accustomed to 
the constant din of the stamps. When they ceased and the sudden quiet was 
interrupted by all the mill whistles blowing at once, people came hurrying to 
the mine knowing that there was serious trouble. It proved to be a fire down 
in the Keystone Mill with three men trapped below. 

In the mill were two shafts, one which was used for the large cage bringing 
up ore and taking down the men, and one which was used for the pipes 
carrying water from the mine and for the air hoses which carried the air 
being continuously pumped into the mine. In this smaller shaft was a ladder 
for emergency use which was constructed in sections with platforms at 
twenty-foot intervals. These were to protect any miner climbing out from 
long falls and provide resting places. 

As the only water available for fighting the fire was that being pumped 
from the Holy Terror and that in Battle Creek, a long bucket brigade was 
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Mrs. Franklin took the teachers, Mr. Willis Bower, the students and Quinnie Bower down to 
have their pictures taken as they had worked so hard on the bucket brigade to save the miners in 
the mine. They are tired and sober after the fire. The girl second from the right in the top row is 
Laura (Bower) Van Nuys. phofo by Laura (Bower) Van Nuys 


quickly formed from the creek to the shaft. In this line stood the seventh and 
eighth grade students as well as adults, all laboring for hours, passing the 
buckets of water from hand to hand up the long line from the creek to the 
shaft. Here they kept wetting down the shaft to keep it from burning so the 
men could escape. After long tired hours in which the bucket brigade never 
faltered the tired miners climbed the long way up the ladders and out the 
emergency exit. As the last weary miner climbed out a mighty cheer of 
triumph arose from the tired people waiting there. 

The following day after the fire Mrs. Franklin gathered all the older 
children that she could find and took them to Mrs. Moe’s photography shop 
to get their pictures taken. There could be no doubt that they were a tired 
looking group, but proud of their part in saving lives, and each one was to 
treasure the picture given them. One of the pictures is still in the possession 
of Laura (Bower) Van Nuys of Rapid City, who had been a member of this 
group. 
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When the dark days came in the early Keystone years, they seemed to have 
left a lasting impression on the children, as well as the older people. Claire 
(Lafferty) Blaine of Custer remembers clearly that dark day of October 22, 
1901 when Cyd Cessna rushed into her classroom right after lunch and 
breathlessly announced that there had been another bad accident in the Holy 
Terror Mine. Soon after as the children sat shivering in their seats the mine 
whistle commenced to blow. They all had members of their families or 
friends in the mine and the teacher, after telling them that they were old 
enough to know how to conduct themselves in such an emergency, dismissed 
them, telling them to go quietly and join their families waiting at the mine. 

Claire would never forget the sad scene at the mine with some of the 
women and children sobbing while others were praying as they well knew the 
dangers of this mine. Shivering in fright Claire stood with her friends 
remembering how severely her father had been hurt in this mine about a year 
ago. He had walked on crutches for so long and then had been made watch¬ 
man of the Custom Mill. Later Mr. Lafferty was made janitor of the 
Keystone School, a job he held for the next six years. 

As the crowd waited at the mine entrance a black horse-drawn hearse 
drove up also waiting. After what seemed like a long time the first body was 
brought out the name announced, then the second and third. They were Pete 
Pulman. Carl Miller and Lew Crouter. These men were all buried from the 
Baptist church in Keystone with Dr. Crouter, Lew’s father as the pastor. 

Keystone in 1893 consisted of just a few log cabins along Battle Creek and 
was the last of the larger gold mining camps in the area to develop. Isolated 
by rough roads, the only way into camp was by horseback or on foot over 
rough winding roads. The early hack into Keystone from Hill City was an old 
stagecoach that had been taken off the line from Sidney when the train came 
to the Hills and followed a road winding over and under the Burlington Spur 
with dangerous curves and numerous rough railroad crossings. 

Those who came to Keystone from Rapid City came by way of Rockerville 
then on up the slippery Gold Band Hill to Harney and on up to Keystone. 
The worst road was the one out by Hermosa which followed Battle Creek 
through Harney then on down long winding hills to Hayward and on out to 
Hermosa. 

The nearest railroad leading to Keystone was the AddieSpur to the west. 
According to a prospectus put out by Col. Clark on the Golden Return 
Mines, this line was extended in 1898 to reach the Holy Smoke property in 
Buck Eye Gulch, just two miles from Keystone. This line finally reached 
Keystone on January 20, 1900, when the first train ran between Hill City and 
Keystone, with the] regular runs commencing a few days later. Having this 
Burlington Line running to Keystone was a big factor in developing the 
mines which could now haul in the heavy equipment needed. 

This Burlington Line was also a contributing factor in later years in 
developing the rare pegmatite ores of the area which could now be shipped 
out economically for refining. 

Among the old-timers working in the Holy Terror Mine and living in 
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Keystone in the early 1900’s, later moving to farms on Battle Creek were the 
Charley Cobb family , Lewis Gorsuch family, John Hedlun family, Bender 
families, Emmett Bradford family, Brophy family and Quinnie and Milt 
Everly. Lewis Gorsuch and his brother William were typical, each having 
contracts to supply the mine with wood, later working in the mine, saving 
their money and ranching later near Hermosa. 

In 1898 while John Hedlun and several other miners were'Working with 
explosives, there was a bad accident after which John’s leg was amputated in 
Keystone, then he and the other men were loaded in a lumber wagon and 
hauled to Rapid City for medical attention. The Hedluns, whose oldest child 
John was bom to them in Keystone in 1893, moved to a farm near Fairburn 
when this child was about ten years old. 

Keystone grew so rapidly at first that the school situation was quite bad, 
for a while there were soon fifteen saloons running, and there was no regular 
schoolhouse or provision made for the children’s education. The first 
schoolhouse was a small hand-hewn log building still standing just in back of 
the second school, the Bower tuition school, which was in the two-story pink 
house, now the home of Elsie Peterson. Both buildings stand close to the 
large schoolhouse attended by Keystone children since 1901. 



Willis Bower’s private school. 
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The first teacher was Miss Mary Wheelock of Harney, who taught the 
1894-1895 term. A report sent to the County Superintendent’s office in Rapid 
City reveals the teaching conditions of the time. “There is now no regular 
schoolhouse in Keystone and very little to help a teacher—one globe, one 
map, and a very small blackboard ... I hardly know what to do as the 
majority of children have no books, so I can’t follow the course strictly. If I 
only had more blackboard I would write all their work on the board.” The 
teaching of all eight grades and forty pupils would have been difficult for any 
teacher even under better circumstances. 

The following April Willis Bower arrived in Keystone and, with the help of 
his brother Calvin Bower, built a home for himself, his bride and his step¬ 
daughter. The first floor of the house was left in one large room, which was 
used as a private school. This school was well-attended and among the 
former pupils was Miss Nettie Shermer, a former Keystone resident who 
attended the school in 1896. She recalls that in 1899, due to overcrowding in 
the school, Rose Bower, a primary teacher, asked for and was granted 
permission to have the lower grades in the basement of the then-new 
Congregational Church. 

This school is remembered by Regina (Lafferty) Sager of Custer, who says 
that after the arrival to the Lafferty family in Keystone in 1899, that she and 
her sisters Claire and Stella attended school in this church basement. Mrs. 
Sager, who has a marvelous memory, recalls that her classmates in the first 
grade at this time were Ethel Scruton, Annie Laurie Smith, Irma Flynn, 
Johnnie Fuller, Frank Simms, Paul Martin, Harry Combe, Ray Osmun, 
Isabel Rule, James Scanlon, Willie Rice, Roy Stevens, Bessie Maud Poole, 
Kathleen Shelton and Girtie Matherly. This was the year that the large new 
school was being built close by, so every evening after school the children 
would go over and check its progress. Mr. Shoemaker had the contract for 
the building and working on it were Mr. Bobier, Tom McGonigal and 
George Smith. 

The younger children were pleased when on moving into the new school, 
they kept Rose Bower as their teacher. Other teachers that first year in the 
new school were Miss Belle Chase, Miss Thornberg, Mrs. Sisk and Mr. 
Young was the principal. 

This first year in the new school was marred by a smallpox epidemic and in 
spite of the bags of asafoetida hanging around the children’s necks, and the 
strangling fumes of formaldehyde inhaled, the smallpox took over and school 
was closed from November to the following January. 

The Black Hills Mining Men’s Association book for 1904 had this to say of 
the school: “The Keystone School accommodates three hundred children 
and was built at the cost of $10,000. It is one of the finest schools in the state 
and employs five teachers with four recitation rooms and five schoolrooms.” 
As all the rooms in the school were never needed for classrooms, the large 
downstairs room under the library was used for many years as a Catholic 
Church. 

The first custodian in the school was Mr. Nunnely who was followed by 
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Mr. Lafferty, who was a great favorite of the children. By 1906 there were just 
two teachers still teaching in this fine large school as the Holy Terror had 
shut down and the population had dwindled. 

An unusual early-day school event recalled with amusement by Mrs. Sager 
was the fall acorn feast given to the children by their teachers. They were 
taken to the basement by Rose Bower, the Munson sisters and Mr. Lafferty 
to watch the processing of the feast. Here acorns and red apples were placed 



Back view of Keystone school still in operation. 


on big shovels and baked on the coals in the two big basement furnaces. The 
results of the baked acorns when done were quite horrible, a fact no one 
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would admit, and each year the children would beg for the acorn feast. 

For many years before and after 1920 a large upstairs room of the school 
with adjoining kitchen was used as a lodge hall for the Masons, Eastern 
Stars, Odd Fellows and Rebeckahs. During this same period a large 
downstairs room was used for a dance hall, with the>midnight suppers served 
from a hotel downtown. Later in the late 1920’s, this same room was used for 
showing movies put on by Mr. Gantz of Rapid City. Many recall seeing 
Delores Del Reo, in Resurrection and many other old movies here. The seats 
were hard, the films often needed splicing but as few drove to Rapid City to 
see a show, they enjoyed and appreciated those shown by Mr. Gantz. This 
large room later in the 1930’s became a school gymnasium and the scene of 
exciting basketball games. Of all historical buildings in the Hills none can 
bring back fonder memories to more people. 

As the town grew so did the need for churches, as at first all churches used 
the Baldwin Hall for services as it was the largest building in town. Mass for 
the Catholics was celebrated later in the Abe Boland store and sometimes at 
Grandma McGonigal’s by Father Hayes who walked from parish to parish 
and got to Keystone about once a month. After the new school was built the 
Catholic Church was located in a large room there and it was here that 
church was held as well as communions, weddings, and funerals. It was from 
this church that the funeral of Frank McGonigal was held after he was killed 
in the Lucky Boy Mine on March 13, 1903. The Protestant choir consisting of 
Mr. Krepe, Mrs. Sulivan and Mrs. Brockett sang the beautiful hymn, Sleep 
Dear Brother at this funeral. 

Though Father Hayes, the first priest in Keystone, was kept very busy with 
the other parishes he served, he found time to start a modern clubroom for 
the young miners on the south side of lower town. This was nicely furnished 
with the town’s first player piano, and contained pool and billiard tables. As 
all denominations were welcome it was a well-attended recreation center. The 
first organist in the Catholic Church was Victor Combe formerly of the 
famed fleur De Lys Ranch who now operated a store in Keystone. 

The Catholic Church in the school was used until 1918 when John Hayes 
and Pat Dillon and others helped build the little white church, which was 
used until a modern brick church was erected in the lower end of Keystone in 
1964. 

The Willis and Calvin Bowers families were instrumental in getting the 
Congregational Church erected in Keystone. Arriving on the scene in 1895, 
they found there many of their friends from lower Battle Creek, including the 
Benders, Scanlans, Marbles and Smiths. There was no church here yet, but 
the Missionary Society was sending Reverend J. Becker, their former pastor 
from Hermosa, to hold services in the Baldwin Hall. 

Before long Rev. Becker organized a church and asked that a building be 
constructed. From a motion made by Willis Bower and seconded by Quinnie 
Bower, the project was commenced. This building owed its rapid completion 
to the faith held by all in the future of the town, and to the fact that Calvin 
Bower was a good carpenter, that lumber was cheap and that among the 
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church members was a stone mason, a plasterer and a painter. 

Many of the large funerals from early-day mine accidents were held from 
this church. An interesting event still recalled by old-timers was the mock 
funeral held from this church in the early days for President McKinley, 
which drew a large crowd. 

The first pastor of this church was Rev. Brown, who held services at eleven 
and eight on Sunday, with Wednesday night prayer meetings at eight o’clock. 
There was also a Methodist Church built here at this time near the Mc¬ 
Donald Hotel. This was used as an Episopal Church also and services were 
held for this church by the Rev. Clark Du Val. This church, with its fine- 
sounding bell, was in use until it was burned in the fire of 1921. At this time 
the Congregational Church, which had been unused for a number of years, 
was repaired with the stipulation that it would be used by all Protestant 
churches. 

By 1900 the Holy Terror Mine in Keystone had proved worthwhile and 
other mines in the vicinity were starting up. In operation was a ten-stamp 
Custom Mill owned by D. B. Ingram & Co., which ran on ore from the Big 
Hit, Bismark, Bullion, Lucky Boy and Tom Austin Mines, all of which 
proved to be quite rich-producing properties. 

Mine promotion reached a new high at this time as Keystone boasted of 
its yet-undiscovered wealth. There were men here who, with charm and wit, 
were ready to offer up lauded mining investments to Eastern capitalists. One 
of the most prominent of these mining experts was Col. James Clark, a 
typical western man who had been a Pony Express rider for the famed Wild 
Bill. In the prospectus for the Golden Return Mining stock he sold, he 
claimed mining experience from Mexico to Alaska. 

Much of the money obtained for the Golden Return Gold Mine came from 
Michigan, with Harry Chipman, chairman of the company, coming from 
Detroit. There was a considerable amount of money invested in this property 
in 1898, which consisted of the Holy Smoke Mine and Camp, situated on 
Buck Eye Gulch, two miles from Keystone. The property was ten claims 
containing about 100 acrres of land, on which was erected a whim house, the 
superintendent’s house, miners’ cabins, boarding house, blacksmith shop, 
and the stables accommodating twenty-four horses, as well as numerous 
other buildings. With Clark as the mine manager, the company, which was 
debt-free, seemed to be off to a good start. It followed the same pattern as 
many of the other mines and ran out of money before much production. 

With considerable skill in salesmanship Col. Clark seemed able to find 
Eastern money interested in the property, as it would change hands. The 
property became known as Rosedale and from 1912 on, for a number of 
years, Frankie and Loren McDonald lived there and worked for Col. Clark. 
He was known in the community as Big Hat Clark, a popular figure in 
Keystone, where he never missed a horse race. In the winter he was a familiar 
sight in Keystone, with his big black western hat, wearing his buffalo coat 
from the pony express days and riding his large white horse. He was a 
handsome man with a well-trimmed black mustache, bushy eyebrows and 
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long black wavy hair kept nicely shaped. He was a man with a magnetic 
personality and when he went East on numerous trips for financial backing, 
his friends had great confidence in his ability. As time passed and investors 
became fewer, things went poorly for Big Hat Clark, who lived on for many 
years at Rosedale. 

Edward Stewart White, who lived around Keystone in 1900, wrote about 
the Holy Smoke Camp in his book, “The Claim Jumpers.” He also wrote a 
book about the Gold Rush days, “The Westerners,” which tells of the early 
days at Harney, Rockerville and Copper Creek, which has been thought to be 
Iron Creek. In this book he mentions Jock Snowie and various other early 
timers who lived on in Keystone for many years. 

One quite notorious character told about in his book was Bismark Anne, 
who ran a house of ill repute in Keystone while the Holy Terror was running. 
Bismark Anne Parks was known to have lived in Custer and Hill City earlier 
and was described by White as a young, slender, dark-skinned, black-haired, 
black-eyed girl, attractive and abundantly vital. The Anne who lived in 
Keystone was a much older woman who had lost all traces of beauty and had 
a pronounced chorea. She ruled the girls in the Palace, as her place was 
called, with an iron hand and was heartily disliked by the women of the town 
for her habit of bringing young girls there from the farms. With Mrs. Wasson 
leading them they plotted against her and by creating a disturbance, they 
were able to get her from the place. With a minister in tow and three young, 
willing miners, there was a hurried-up wedding with three young girls 
rescued in this ingenious manner. 

Bismark Anne was known to have a temper and to enjoy telling people off 
in her blunt, inimitable manner. Stories of these occasions and many of her 
expressions were retold with laughter for many years after her departure by 
the men of the village. 

On one occasion as she went to get on Shoemaker’s hack to go to a Fourth 
of July celebration in Hill City, the women already on the hack got out. On 
seeing this she flounced out telling Mr. Shoemaker that she wouldn’t deprive 
him of his passengers then proceeded to tell the women what she thought of 
them in shocking, often-retold phrases. The Palace stood just a short way 
from where the firehall now stands. Mrs. Edith (Hoy) Peterson lived just 
across the creek from it as a small girl and remembers talking to some of the 
beautifully dressed ladies as she passed on her way to school. One day as she 
was coming home from school, one of the ladies went into the house and 
came out with a beautiful cup and saucer which she gave Edith and which 
she still has. Shortly after this, when Keystone was a boom town no longer 
Anne moved west to a mining town in another state. 

A weekly newspaper was important in all mining camps and in January 
1896, Keystone had its first newspaper, the “Keystone Miner.” Its motto was 
“Independent in all things, neutral in none.” Some of the early merchants 
advertising in this paper were M. J. Scanlan, carrying lumber and hardware, 
the Stone Fayel Co., for general merchandise, H. B. Gillespie, groceries and 
Victor Combe, for tobacco, candies and stationery. Besides local events, 
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there was considerable mining news. In a July 22, 1899 paper, this is what 
was written about the Bismarck Mine: “The Bismark Mine of Keystone is 
finished and works to perfection. The concentrator, with a capacity of 200 
tons of ore a day, is the finest to ever be introduced into the Hills ... It is 
capable of turning out a carload of high-grade concentrates every twenty- 
four hours . . . Keystone miners and prospectors can thank John Barth for 
demonstrating the feasibility of treating low-grade ores in this district ...” 

As baseball was the favorite sport, baseball news always rated much space 
in this paper. The paper stated that “The Keystone baseball team will cross 
bats with the Homestake Miners at Lead on Sunday with the Homestake 
Mine closing down during the game.” The “Keystone Miner” was taken over 
on July 22, 1899 with W. F. Reinhard as the editor. In 1900 “The Keystone 
Recorder” was established with Lewis Hare as editor and part owner with 
Mr. Walker, a teacher at Keystone. Working on this paper at this time was 
Allie Hare and her friend Claire Lafferty. 

Later a paper called “The Keystone Nugget” was edited and published by 
Stein and Frank Bangs; both men were later prominent businessmen in 
Rapid City. This paper merged with the “Hermosa Pilot” with its press later 
destroyed by fire. After this there was no Keystone paper, until the 
“Keystone News”, published by B. C. Wyant in 1924 and 1925. Since that 
time the “Rapid City Journal” has been delivered to Keystone with local 
news and fills the need of the people there. 

In Keystone, as in many of the mining towns at this time, the hotels were 
where you would find most to the. miners, as many were unmarried and 
others coming to look for work would leave their families in better 
established places. 

The Franklin Hotel was one of the first to be built and with the smaller 
hotels, charged large prices for accommodations at first. That the prices were 
high can be gathered from this news item printed in an 1890 Hills’ paper: 
“The most prominent money-making operations in the Hills today are said to 
be the Homestake Mine, the Deadwood tollgate and the Keystone Hotels.” 

The largest and most famous hotel in Keystone was the McDonald Hotel, 
which was for many years the headquarters of Keystone mining men and for 
business investors there looking for golden opportunities. It was built by A. 
C. McDonald and his sister Lillian the first proprietors, who had arrived in 
the Hills with some of the first emigrants and had operated a miners’ 
boarding house on Spring Creek when Rockerville was having its placer fling. 
At the time the McDonald Hotel in Keystone opened for business on August 
20,1892, with its 32 rooms, it was reputed to be one of the most modern and 
finest hotels in the Hills. 

The McDonald Hotel advertised as being “the rendezvous for the smartest 
people in the West,” also acquired fame then and ever after as having the 
two largest lazy-susans in the world in its dining room. These revolving round 
tables, which were about nine feet in diameter and capable of seating about 
twenty-five people were invented and installed by the McDonalds who had 
trouble hiring enough domestic help. On top of the larger stationery table 
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was a smaller revolving table about 7 1/2 feet in diameter on which the food 
was set. The food piled high in heavy ironstone china was placed on the 
upper table and as the table turned each guest helped himself. 

With the tables turned clockwise this system worked well but it was 
customary to initiate each new mining investor by reversing the procedure 
which would cause the dishes to fly off on the floor. 



McDonald Hotel round table, 1911. 1. (left, seated) Abe Boland 2. Lillian (Stevens) Culver 3. 
Lawrence Suko 4. Edith Hazeltine (near Boland) 5. Mrs. Abe Boland (seated) 6. Bert Lane 7. 
Nellie Hazeltine 8. Kathryn Hazeltine (Fallon) 9. John Boland (standing) 10. Roy Hainer 11. Jerry 
Sprague 12. Edward N. Davis 13. H. R. Leonard 14. Dr. Herman Reinbold and a mining-man 
fr' enc1 ' Photo by Theodore Hesnard 


Byron Hazeltine of Custer remembers that when this hotel was operated by 
his parents that Dr. Henry Reinbold of Omaha was one of the last men to be 
initiated in this time honored procedure. For this occasion a time was picked 
when the men were just seated drinking coffee so the only damages were the 
cream and sugar, napkins and spoons left on the top table. 

Dr. Reinbold proved to be a good sport, laughing with the other men, then 
paying the kitchen help extra to clean up the mess. He was then told of the 
many famous mining men starting with William Franklin and Thomas Blair 
who were initiated this way in more rugged days when the tables had been 
loaded with food and the men had been thoroughly plastered with spilled 
food. 

In an old hotel register still around it shows that as soon as this hotel was 
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finished the Franklins made it their headquarters and paid for many meals 
for others. Working here then was Mrs. Preston, Dairy Huckins, Mary Myers 
and Willie Graham. Also staying here were the town’s two doctors, Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Ratte, who had their offices above the Abe Boland feed and lumber 
store. The food here was exceptionally good partly from the skill of the cook 
Earl Peterson, the stepson of Mr. Booth, a Custer pioneer. Mr. Peterson, 
short, jovial, and light-complected with a large mustache was a well-known, 
well-liked figure in town. 

The large lobby of the hotel was where the political figures of the day came 
to talk to the miners. Grover Cleveland and the men touring with him were 
registered for June 26, 1896, and in November the signature of Mark Hanna 
is in the register with his party. By his name someone had inked in (Our next 
President). Among other interesting signatures found in the McDonald 
register is Prince Wilhelm and Mr. Bob Ingersoll of Peking, China, who later 
became the owner of a fine mine named for him. 

Not long after the opening of the hotel McDonald and his brother became 
interested in opening up Wind Cave and before the National Government 
took it over in 1903 they had explored over a mile of passageways. There was 
at one time a sandstone monument of McDonald at Wind Cave. It was his 
wish that he be buried near Wind Cave, which he was. During the years that 
he was busy with the cave the hotel was operated by his sister Lillian. 

By 1904 the McDonalds, for financial reasons, were forced to give up the 
hotel which was then managed by Mr. George Willis, who was also 
superintendent of the Butte Mining and Milling Co., a 75-acre claim near the 
Bismark Mine. After Mr. Willis, who did considerable fixing on the hotel, 
there were several managers of whom there is no record. The next family to 
operate it for a considerable length of time was the Stillman Hazeltine 
family. During this period Byron Hazeltine remembers that between fifty and 
sixty men a day ate there. Many of these men boarded there with Mr. 
Leonard acting as desk clerk. After the Hazeltines operated the hotel, it was 
closed down from 1913 to 1916 when it was operated by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Lyndow. By this time many of the rooms in the building were used for offices 
and contained the post office and bank. 

The McDonald Hotel was threatened by the fire of 1917 and was saved 
only by a bucket brigade keeping one side of the building wet by covering it 
with steaming wet Lyndoe comforters. In this fire John Boland lost his fine 
grocery store so his remaining building stock was bought by Mr. Lyndoe who 
then set up a grocery store in the old Abe Boland building. 

While the McDonald Hotel remained closed the bank and post office still 
operated from this building. The bank had been organized in 1900 by James 
Halley, a pioneer who came to the Hills in 1876 to operate the first telegraph 
line between Cheyenne and Deadwood. This band was associated with the 
First National Bank of Rapid City and the first officers were James Halley, 
President; James McNamarra, vice-president; and W. H. Gates, cashier. The 
bank was operated by Mr. Gates for a number of years and later by James 
Halley, Jr., who made Keystone his home and operated the Keystone Trading 
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Co., a general merchandise store which is now still in business operated by 
his son, James Halley. 

The large McDonald Hotel stood until it was destroyed by the fire of 1921, 
which took not only the hotel but the Methodist Church, a butcher shop and 
a drugstore. Much from the post office was saved in this fire and the solid 
maple teller’s cage from the bank has been used as a business office in 
Halley’s store ever since. 

Alvin McDonald, proprietor of the McDonald Hotel, is often mixed up in 
old reports with Albert McDonald, who was the first owner of the still in 
business Keystone Trading Co. Albert had first traveled around from 
Hayward to Rockerville and Etta Camp, peddling a wagonload of assorted 
merchandise. Albert, who was a ventriloquist, would gather a crowd around 
his wagon by putting on an act featuring Eli and Snowball, his two dummies. 
He was a capable salesman and although he called himself “Cheap John”, 
this does not describe him, as he was the son of a Methodist minister and 
well-educated. When he found a good market for his goods in Keystone, he 
gave up his wagon and started a well-run store. One of his first sales ladies 
was Nettie Bower, a popular Keystone girl who enjoyed meeting people and 
greeted each customer as a dear friend. 

The Calvin Bower family of (Bower Band) fame arrived in Keystone in 
1895 and found a friendly town they liked at once. Everyone was enthusiastic 
about the future of the town and while the dangers of the mines were many, 
they found no caste system here. 

With neighbors sharing common needs and dangers, there was no place 
for snobbery or discrimination among the miners. The times and cir¬ 
cumstances were so hard that it brought out the best in these men and 
women and sometimes the worst. 

The Bowers took an active part in the life of the community with Rose and 
Quinnie teaching school, Nettie clerking in the store and Calvin Bower doing 
carpenter work. Where the Bowers went there was always music and though 
the last time the Bowers had played together as a family band was in January 
1895, they soon encouraged the musically minded people of Keystone to form 
another band. The Keystone Band was formed in 1896 with Mayo Bowers— 
cornet; Ned Bacon, Joe Hayes and Ed Hayes—baritone horns; Nettie 
Bower—trombone; Patsy Hayes and A. C. McDonald—tenor horns; Laura 
Bower, Carrie Bower, Aubert Canfield and Willie Graham—alto horns; 
Quinnie Bower—tuba; and John Hayes, Cliff Pike and Charles Canfield all 
playing drums. This band did much to encourage civic pride and proudly 
played in Hill City when William Jennings Bryan spoke to a large crowd 
there. 

The big celebration of the year in Keystone was always on the 4th of July 
and a grand occasion long remembered was the one held in 1900. On this 
occasion the buildings on both sides of Main Street fronted by clean board¬ 
walks were gayly decorated. Following the band with their instruments 
shining brightly were many floats and on one rode Calvin Bower as Uncle 
Sam with forty little girls with red, white and blue sashes all dressed in white 
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and representing the forty states. After the big parade there were picnics and 
family get-togethers, followed in the evening with the really big dance of the 
year. After 1903, though some of the mines were still operating, none could 
support the town in the manner to which it had become accustomed and the 
4th of July celebrations were never again so grand. 



Keystone 4th of July parade, 1900. Calvin Bowers is Uncle Sam. The little girls represent 
the states. Photo by Laura (Bowers) Van Nuys 


Abe Boland was one of the first businessmen in Keystone with his son 
John, who was to have a great influence on the town. Upon first coming to 
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town, Abe was associated with John Carr in a flour and lumber business. In 
1897 he bought Mr. Carr out and ran the store with the aid of his sons 
George and John. 

Abe Boland was born in Canada and joined his brother George in Buffalo 
Gap in 1878, helping him run his stage, store and eating house business. 
While here, he and his brother George became well known for their 
generosity to the many travelers to the Hills who needed aid and it was this 
trait of helpfulness that gave Abe Boland and his son John great prestige in 
the Keystone area. 

When a building for an early-day church was needed Abe Boland would 
cover the flour barrels and pile up sack 1 : of grain and offer his store to all the 
denominations on Sundays. 

Abe was a popular businessman and from one of his old 1896 account 
books still around, it is interesting to note that shoes sold for $1.75 and 
overalls for seventy-five cents and that you could buy a hundred-pound sack 
of Gold Medal flour for $1.50. Mr. Boland kept a balance of $3,000 on hand 
with notes and judgments held for $7,086. 

The Boland store was doing well but when news of the discovery of gold in 
Alaska hit Keystone, Abe Boland who boasted of being in every major gold 
stampede since 1872, took his older son George and left for there. John was 
left to care for his mother and sister and run the store. An unusual number of 
miners from Keystone went to Alaska at this time and in an 1899 “Custer 
Chronicle” there is news about this: “Last Saturday the southbound 
Burlington Freight had an extra coach filled with passengers, many from 
Keystone, bound for Cape Nome, Alaska. Emery Bower joined them here 
and they will sail from Seattle on May 20. Among those going from Keystone, 
which was almost an exodus, were Abe Boland and his son George, Jim 
Bender, Dan McGonigal, Robert Ralston, E. H. Flynn, Frank Graham and 
also several ladies, including Kit Swint and a friend.” These ladies were 
considered very daring to undertake this hard journey, but no reports tell 
how they fared. 

By the middle of 1900 Abe Boland and his son George, along with many of 
the other Keystone men, returned from Alaska with the same sad report of 
cold, deprivation, and little gold, that most pilgrims gave. Of all the men 
from Keystone who had followed their dreams of gold to Alaska only Fred 
Graham stayed for any length of time. He worked at mining and forestry and 
stayed for several years before returning to farm near his brother Frank at 
Hermosa. 

For a few years after Abe returned to Keystone, he operated his business 
and his sons went to college. Soon after this he obtained a job as superin¬ 
tendent of Wind Gave and John took over his store in Keystone. By 1903 John 
had built a new store down near the center of town and had bought out the 
grocery department of the Hayes Hopkins Supply Co. At this time the Holy 
Terror Mine had closed but these mines were operating more or less regularly 
and when the paychecks were late, John Boland would give credit to the 
miners and help them collect when possible. The mines working were the 
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Col. Clark properties, the Bismark, Bullion, Lucky Boy, Tycoon, Tom 
Custer, the Butte, Bagdad and the Columbia. 

John Boland operated his store successfully until the fire of 1917, which 
burned him out and at which time he sold the remaining stock to Art Lyndoe 
of Keystone and moved to Rapid City, where he purchased a sizeable interest 
in the Rapid City Implement Co. Later this store was owned and operated by 
John Boland and his son, John Boland, Jr. Mr. Boland, a small thin, 
energetic man, radiated good fellowship and efficiency. He was proud of 
having the family’s red hair which he lost early. Mr. Boland’s hard work and 
skillful management brought him more than average affluence. Known to be 
a man of quick decisions and able to discharge responsibilities these qualities 
were to stand him in good stead over the long hard years he worked 
managing the financing of Mt. Rushmore. 

No history of Keystone would be complete without some mention made of 
the Hayes family who came there early and have had some members of their 
family living there ever since. In 1895 John Hayes was joined there by his 
older brother Pat for the gold boom. They were soon joined by brothers Joe, 
Mose, Edmond and sister Alice, who came and kept house for them until she 
married Jim Hopkins. Soon Mose moved to Hill City, while John and Pat 
followed the carpenter and millrite trades. In 1897 John returned to Illinois 
and married his childhood sweetheart Johanna Murphy. Three children were 
born to them; Joe, who died in infancy, and Edward and Ellen, who still live 
close to Keystone. 

For a number of years Keystone used the Harney cemetery and it is 
reported that the Hayes baby was the first person buried in the Keystone 
cemetery. The next day the little Scruton infant, who suffered from the same 
type of illness was buried there. The land for this cemetery was a coffin- 
shaped piece given to the town by the Forest Service and is said to be the first 
such plot donated by them. The Odd Fellows secured a charter and have 
managed this land for the town ever since. 

A few years after John Hayes was in Keystone he joined Jim Hopkins in the 
Hayes Hopkins Supply Co., which was both a grocery and hardware store. 
The grocery part was later sold to John Boland and in 1913 Jim Hopkins 
moved to Rapid City and John Hayes operated the hardware store until 1936. 

As a millrite John Hayes framed the timbers for the Bismark Mine on two 
occasions. Once in the mid 1890’s and again forty years later, when the shaft 
was reopened. This mine is in the vicinity of the Powder House Lodge. 

John Hayes’ daughter Ellen worked in the Keystone post office for many 
years and was always active in community affairs. She was married to Basil 
Canfield and has lived between Keystone and Hill City for many years. The 
son, Edval Hayes, has always made his home in Keystone, where he lives with 
his wife Gladys. He is one of the local men who worked so long and faithfully 
on Mount Rushmore. 

Keystone, with its high rate of mining accidents, was fortunate from the 
first to have had good doctors. The first doctor in the area was Dr. Ferguson, 
who came to the Etta Camp from Glendale and was co-owner of the Etta 
Mine. 
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After Keystone was functioning as a town the first doctors were Dr. Ratte 
and Dr. Smith. They both boarded at the McDonald Hotel and had their 
offices over the Abe Boland store, later operated as a grocery store by Art 
Lyndoe for some twenty-five years. These doctors arrived on the scene in 
Keystone in 1896, with Dr. Ratte and his wife later moving to Custer, at 
which time he was instrumental in having the state sanatorium built near 
Custer. 

While Dr. Smith was boarding at the McDonald Hotel, he met Eunice 
Hayward, a lovely young teacher from Hayward, and they were later married. 
After he left Keystone he was followed by Dr. Miller, who came in 1900. He 
was joined by Dr. C. L. Davidson, who ran an ad in the paper that he was 
always available to answer calls night or day, which he was often called upon 
to do and kept his horse always ready at the Shoemaker Livery stable. He is 
still remembered in the whole area for his kind medical service. Following 
Dr. Davidson was Dr. Winston, who lived in Keystone with his wife in 1912 
and was the last doctor to live there. 

During the thirties, after the Holy Terror Mine was again in operation and 
a number of Keystone men were employed in the Feldspar Mill, the town was 
served by Dr. Hulse of Hill City, who had an office in Keystone and was there 
on certain days each week. 

As the many mines around Keystone continued to close, the population 
waned and by 1915 the precious few who remained amounted to about 250 
people. Teaching the Keystone School at this time were Alice Brush and 
Edna Balus with the principal being Peter Grule. 

The Hazeltine sawmill moved in from the Davis Place to where the 
Miner’s Motel now stands, and Mr. Hazeltine bought the large white Fred 
Whitney house, where some members of his family have lived ever since. This 
sawmill was one of the small industries that helped the town in its lean years 
and later these skidding teams were used to haul ore to the Feldspar bins 
from the mines. 

Among businessmen in Keystone during these years were Mr. Halley, 
operating the bank and Keystone Trading Co.; John Boland with his lumber 
and grocery store; and Walter Canfield, the town barber. George Clark ran a 
busy assay office and mineowners living here were Col. James Clark and Dr. 
Reinbold. The blacksmith was Henry Loomis, an old-timer, the postmistress 
was Letha Roderic, Charles Patton was the town lawyer and Thomas Hoy 
and Andrew Marble operated the drugstore. James Cessna was sheriff and D. 
W. Wasson ran the town meat market. The hardware store was under the 
management of John Hayes, while Peter Jensen ran a stage and C. A. Hall 
had a dray. 

During these in-between years the town suffered from fires and floods but 
was never quite reduced to a ghost town. The first fire of any size was the 
1906 fire which burned the mission built by Father Brady and about eight 
other buildings around it. This one was followed by a larger fire in 1913 
which took much of the southeastern part of town on the east side of Main 
St., from the Shoemaker Livery Stable to and including the Franklin House. 
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The 1915 Keystone Fire. 
Photo by Byron Hazeltine collection 


Now most of the business buildings were on the west side of Main Street and 
this was damaged by a large fire in 1917 which took one entire block on this 
side of Main Street, burning everything between the old Abe Boland Store 
and the McDonald Hotel. This was not to be spared either and was burned 
by the last big fire in 1921 which took the large hotel as well as the Methodist 
Church, a meat market and a drugstore. This last fire brought much 
discouragement to an already-depressed town, but the merchants and miners 
decided to stay on with the promise of rare mineral mines soon to be opened 
up. 

Adding much to the economy of Keystone during the dull twenties was the 
Overgaard Camp, a small settlement around Overgaard’s busy sawmill. 
There had been an early settlement on upper Battle Creek here just before 
the tin boom at Etta. 

At first this camp, known as Pine Camp and located about three miles 
above Keystone on the Hill City road, was settled by placer miners. These 
were the early days when the families in this area practiced a peaceful co¬ 
existence with the Indians and great care was taken to avoid unpleasant 
incidents. 

Each summer the Indians coming to the Hills for berries and tent poles 
would meet the people along Battle Creek. One summer Mrs. Louis Florman 
had just finished taking the sweet-smelling loaves of fresh baked bread from 
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the oven when she was surprised by a group of young braves who came into 
her cabin and took all her bread. She made no hostile moves toward them as 
they examined her meager possessions and looking under a curtain on the 
wall, found her husband’s prized Prince Albert coat, which had belonged to 
his wedding suit. The Indian brave who confiscated the coat and put it on 
had nothing on under it but a breach clout, leggings and moccasins and a 
belt with several long knives in it. He may have looked ridiculous as he 
walked proudly out the door but Mrs. Forman didn’t think it funny. 

As Keystone boomed a large lumber camp was established here with the 
popular English family, the John Tuttys, running the boarding house for 
many years. Later the camp was taken over the by Chris Overgaard sawmill 
and was known as Overgaard’s Camp. The Overgaard sawmill operated at 
this place for nearly twenty years and did much for the economy by providing 
work for the unemployed. 

Not much was happening in Keystone in the early twenties and so the 
miners were glad when the old Bullion Mine made a comeback in 1923. The 
mine had been located in 1877 but wasn’t actively operated until 1891 when 
it was run by B. M. Mitchel and the gold sold to the Homestake Mine. The 
bullion under the same hill as the Keystone and the Holy Terror was 
operated in 1923 by the Keystone Arsenic Co., which recovered both gold and 
arsenic. A refining mill was set up near the junction of Grizzly and Battle 
Creeks and the ore was hauled by teams to this mill, where 33 tons a day were 
crushed. While this afforded work for the Keystone miners, it was unpleasant 
as many developed a rash from working around the arsenic dust. 

When the high price of arsenic dropped this mining operation stopped but 
soon other mines were starting up. 

In 1927 the Keystone Consolidated Mines, Inc., were formed with Louis 
Byron, Jr., as president and A. I. Johnson as resident engineer. Stock was 
sold in the east in the new company and considerable money was raised. The 
consolidation included the Holy Terror, the Keystone, the Columbia and the 
Bullion Mine as well as nearby lodes. There was a considerable amount of 
money spent by this company and the first job they undertook was to build a 
160-foot tunnel to a shaft 160 feet below the collar of the shaft to unwater the 
mine. This project was finished in 1930 and by 1936 the company had sunk 
the Holy Terror shaft to 1,200 feet. In spite of all this activity, it seems to have 
been mostly development work as there are no production records available 
for those years. After 1936 the mine work was allowed to lapse for a time. 
These mines were unwatered again in 1939 and were actually working for 
three years. When World War II started in 1941 the rare mineral industry 
became more valuable than gold and silver. 

The Holy Terror Mine was now part of the Black Hills Keystone Cor¬ 
poration and under A. I. Johnson’s management commenced taking mica, 
lepidolite, and beryl from the Ingersoll Mine, now part of the corporation, as 
well as from some of the other older mines. About twenty men worked here 
under Johnson. 

The large silver mill now seen situated between the Holy Terror and 
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Keystone Mine is part of the Northwest Beryllium Corporation owned by 
Peggy Kennan Jernigan, and which produced concentrates of tin and other 
minerals for several years. Forty men were employed here when in June, 
1969, Mrs. Jernigan, who had over-extended, had a sheriffs sale which 
disposed of the property. The mine is now owned by men living in Keystone. 

As early as 1925 Keystone commenced a small boom in the rare mineral 
industries. Of all rare minerals found here such as columbite and beryl 
feldspar proved to be of the most value. One reason that the Black Hills 
feldspar was so slow in being put on the market was due to the lack of 
suitable freight rates. Largely due to the efforts of Dr. A. T. Roos, who for a 
number of years examined and promoted the mining possibilities of the 
Keystone area, lower rates were established which made the shipping of 
feldspar profitable. 

In 1923 Harold Eyrich and John Schrieber came to Keystone to seek 
industrial opportunities. Mr. Eyrich, after inquiring of his friend, Art 
Lyndoe, where the best feldspar could be found, was told to contact Emil 
Hesnard, who was an expert on the minerals of the area and could give him 
the best locations. This Mr. Eyrich did, and Emil Hesnard sent his son Ted 
and a friend, Harold Swanzy, for test samples which, when the reports came 
back, proved to be the best feldspar tested in 14 of the U.S. mines contacted. 
Because of the good supply of high-grade feldspar here, Mr. Rechetts, the 
father-in-law of Mr. Eyrich, and Mr. Schreiber soon bought the Peerless 
Mine and leased the Huho Mine, hiring Emil Hesnard as the superintendent 
of the newly formed Keystone Feldspar Corporation, a position he held until 
his death February 19, 1929. 

By 1925 things looked very good for feldspar production and a complete 
power plant for air drills was put in as well as large ore bins constructed. The 
rock was broken down by the miners with powder, then hand-sorted, 
trimmed and trammed to the ore bins. From the bins it was hauled by truck 
to the railroad, where it was shipped to a grinding plant at Murphysburo, 
Illinois, where it was processed and distributed to the pottery and enamel 
trade. 

Things were now looking up in Keystone and the businessmen of the town 
were Mr. Art Lyndoe and Jr. James Halley, selling groceries, with Ernest 
Haase still operating a blacksmith shop and John Hayes the hardware store. 
The hotels were the Ellis Hotel, the Tutty Hotel and a boarding and rooming 
house run by Lottie Lyndoe. Mr. Tom Hoy of earlier days still ran the 
drugstore and Dave Wasson the meat market. There was in Keystone a 
bakery and candy shop with Mrs. Burke as proprietor and a novelty shop 
operated by Mrs. H. S. Davis. At this time the Keystone Arsenic Company 
was still in operation, managed by A. I. Johnson, a graduate of the School of 
Mines in Rapid City. 

These were the businessmen who were in business in Keystone during the 
first years of the carving of the Rushmore Memorial. By 1929 Keystone was 
quite prosperous due to the fact that the Consolidated Feldspar now owned 
much of the business and put in a grinding mill at Keystone buying ore from 
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many of the nearby mines. Lon Walker now became superintendent of the 
Peerless Mine, as Mr. Hesnard just before his death had planned to build a 
large museum to show his forty years accumulation of mineral specimens. 

About this time Harold Eyrich, in cooperation with the wealthy Louis 
Byron, made plans to reopen the Holy Terror Mine. Because of the large 
power plant here, Mr. Eyrich was able to furnish power for the early work on 
Mt. Rushmore. It was because of all this mining activity in the Keystone area 
that Gutzon Borglum was able to obtain men with the skills he needed for 
working on the granite of Mt. Rushmore. Keystone had become an active 
little town again by the thirties, and after becoming used to the many tourists 
that started with the carving of Rushmore, welcomed the excitement of the 
many dedications that went with the carving of this mountain. They became 
used to seeing celebrities and to the fame of this great achievement they had 
helped to complete. 


Chapter 9 


The Rushmore Story 


The idea for carving this gigantic sculpture in the Black Hills came from 
Doane Robinson, the state historian of South Dakota, as early as 1923. Two 
years later he had found the sculptor who he felt was competent enough to 
carve a mountain. This man was Gutzon Borglum, then at work sculpturing 
a Confederate memorial on Stone Mountain in Georgia. Robinson’s original 
idea was to have carved on a granite spire, such as the Needles, the figure of a 
western hero like Kit Carson, John Colter or Jim Bridger. 

As Borglum became interested in the project, his idea was that it should 
have a national rather than a regional significance and that a larger granite 
surface than that which the Needles contained should be found. What he 
hoped to find was a mountain large enough to encompass a sculptural unity. 

Led by a former Harney Forest Ranger and Custer lawman, Theodore 
Shoemaker, Borglum and party searched the Harney Range for a suitable 
mountain to carve. The four requirements that Borglum insisted on before 
undertaking the project were: the stone must be solid enough granite to be 
carved and endure; it must face the direction that would allow as much 
sunlight as possible to illuminate the figures; the theme must be important 
enough to justify turning a mountain into a memorial; and the will to succeed 
must be established before the project was started. 

With the help of Shoemaker, who knew the area well, a mountain of solid 
granite called Rushmore was located which met the first two requirements 
very well. As to what was important enough to justify carving this mountain it 
was decided by Borglum, Robinson and others, including President 
Coolidge, that it should be a memorial to this nation and to its philosophy of 
a democratic government. 

The fourth requirement became the hardest to fill, for while the will to 
succeed was always there, the money to do so was not. 

A financial start was made with private donations, but it was not enough 
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for an undertaking which was to take fourteen years, move 400,000 tons of 
granite and cost nearly a million dollars. 

The mountain which was chosen by Borglum as the most promising was 
Mount Rushmore, located northeast of Harney Peak and about three miles 
above Keystone, which lies at its base. It was situated in a scenic and isolated 
portion of the Hills, with no one living nearby and containing no roads other 
than logging trails. It could be reached only on foot or by horseback, a fact 
which did not bother Borglum since he predicted that when a memorial was 
carved, good roads would be built to it. 

Mount Rushmore had been named for Charles Rushmore, an able young 
attorney from New York, at the time of the tin mining boom. He had been 
engaged by George Wilson, a mining promoter from the east, to accompany 
Professor Gilbert Baily, state geologist from Wyoming, to examine claims in 
the vicinity of Iron Mountain. On the examining trips they were ac¬ 
companied by Dave Swanzy and other mining men of the area with whom 
they became friendly. One day while returning to the headquarters of the 
Harney Peak Tin Company, Ltd., located at Pine Camp, Mr. Rushmore 
looked up at the great granite peak, asking its name. On finding that it was 
not yet named he expressed a great desire that it be named for him. Mr. 
William Challis, who was along as a guide, laughingly told him they would 
name it for him, so when Mr. Swanzy sent him the charts and maps of the 
area, his name was on this mountain. This was in 1885 and later the name 
became officially recognized by the U.S. Board of Geographic Names. While 
to some in later years the name might not seem suitable, it was permanent. 

Geologically, Mount Rushmore is one of the oldest outcroppings in the 
world. The millions of years of erosion have swept away the rocks that once 
overlaid the Hills, leaving the bare granite outcrops exposed. The granite 
found at Rushmore is not typical of most of the coarse grained granite found 
in the Harney Range but is fine-textured, with geologists claiming that it 
could be 500,000 years before weathering would disintegrate the sculptured 
figures. 

At this time, as I join the throngs of people on the porch of the fine visitors’ 
center at Mt. Rushmore and view with them the massive carved heads of 
Presidents Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt, I think 
back on how this memorial has influenced the lives of the people of Keystone 
and the surrounding area and the great contribution they made toward the 
carving of this mountain. 

It is said that in the elements of our humanity there is a perpetual sym¬ 
pathy with the things associated with our earlier days, and that the savage 
beauty of the nearby mountains does affect permanently the individuality of 
people who live nearby. It is true that Mt. Rushmore has had a great in¬ 
fluence on the lives of those who have lived by it and who have seen a great 
memorial emerge from the granite. This is especially true of the men who 
worked here and even to some small degree on the lives of the millions of 
visitors who stand silently viewing it, rededicating their lives to the ideals of 
the Presidents carved here: of Washington, who created this nation; Jef- 
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ferson, who expanded it; Lincoln, who preserved it; and finally Theodore 
Roosevelt, the trust-busting conservationist, who assured it world leadership. 

That the sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, felt the immense natural beauty of 
this place and realized the importance of this project is evident, for as he 
worked on the monument, he would change the models many times as he 
worked and even had the already-carved head of Jefferson blasted off from 
the left side of Washington and recarved on the right side so that it might be 
more symmetrical and fit properly in its grand setting. 

From the fall of 1924, when Borglum first came to the Hills with Doane 
Robinson to inspect sites for a location of the Memorial, he was fortunate in 
having important and capable men who worked with him on the project. Not 
long after this trip, Robinson secured the aid of Senator Peter Norbeck, who 
obtained permission from the United States Government to use a location in 
the Harney Forest Area (which was Federal property), for the proposed 
memorial. Peter Norbeck, who was always to be a strong Rushmore backer, 
started a movement for state support which led to the formation of the 
Mount Harney Memorial Commission. 

The first big year on Mount Rushmore was 1925, for in March of this year 
the Federal Government authorized the sculptures in the Black Hills. It was 
on Ocotober 1 of this same year that the dedication of the mountain was 
held, the first of many such big events to be staged by the master showman 
Gutzon Borglum. 

To those of us living near Rushmore this was a truly great occasion, written 
up in all the papers and called by the Rapid City Journal “the greatest 
historical event the state has ever known.” 

It must be said that from the first, there was this about Rushmore that 
seemed to always call forth inspired oratory. The speeches this day included 
ones by Senator Norbeck, Borglum and Doane Robinson. Doane Robinson 
had this to say: “Americans stand uncovered, in humility and reverence 
before the majesty of this mighty mountain.” These words are just as true 
today. 

These speeches followed an elk dinner put on by the women of Keystone to 
about a thousand people, after which we all gathered at the base of the 
mountain, and what to our wondering eyes did appear as we gazed upward 
but a Sioux Indian dressed in full regalia. Nearby then appeared men dressed 
as impersonators of the French, Spanish and English governments. Then in 
quick succession the flags of the French, Spanish and English Colonies were 
raised and lowered, finally leaving just an enormus Old Glory waving against 
the deep blue of the sky. This ceremony symbolizing the mountain’s various 
owners was done with background music furnished by bands from the 
nearby cities. It was a great ceremony and no one left disappointed. 

The next dedication was on August 10, 1927 when President Calvin 
Coolidge dedicated the memorial. This was considered the official beginning, 
though the actual carving didn’t start until October. For this dedication a 
great celebration was planned with governors, senators, representatives and 
the President participating. 
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There was no fine highway up to the mountain in 1927; in fact, there was 
no road. President Coolidge dressed in ten-gallon boots and a cowboy hat, 
gifts of friendly Hills people, topping off his plain business suit, rode his 
horse up near the top, then proceeded on with his party in a lumber wagon 
accompanied by Mr. Borglum. 

It was a clear hot day, and all trails leading up the mountain were hazy 
with dust and crowded with the people who had left their cars parked in the 
Keystone ball park to hike on up. As you stopped on the side of the trail to 
rest, you could appreciate the deep azure of the sky dotted with floating 
cloud-puffs above the tall pines and silver birches growing so thick along the 
way. As you climbed higher, there was an impressive view of the prairies in 
the distance toward the Cheyenne River and the deep valleys below, with the 
Keystone mine dumps looking like small white mounds. 

The climb was hard that day but about seventeen-hundred people were 
there to hear their President give an inspired speech. As a well-liked Coolidge 
began speaking in his sincere manner, the crowd hushed. He said, “We have 
come here to dedicate a cornerstone that was laid by the hand of the 
Almighty ... It is but natural that such a design should begin with George 
Washington, for with him begins that which is truly characteristic of 
America.” He praised Borglum for making this a National Memorial. 
This day he prophetically said, “The people of the future shall see art and 
history combined to portray the spirit of patriotism. This Memorial will be 
another National Shrine to which future generations shall repair to declare 
their continuing allegiance to independance, to self-government, to freedom 
and to economic justice.” After a few more remarks the President handed 
Borglum a set of drills, which Borglum took, then ascended to the top and 
began drilling points for Washington’s face. When Borglum came back 
down he solemnly gave a drill to the President, one to Doane Robinson, one 
to Peter Norbeck and kept the other one himself. 

One small fact not recorded by history that day was that a warm President, 
after his talk, walked to the edge of the platform and drank out of a com¬ 
munal tin cup from the water bucket set there. This was a simple act felt by 
the men there to be both brotherly and democratic. The people of the Hills 
understood and liked the President who, before leaving that day, asserted 
that the Memorial would receive help from the Federal Government. 

Washington’s face emerged from the granite first, but soon difficulties 
arose as a small crack was found running from the nose to a point under the 
chin. Later another such crack was found on Jefferson’s nose. So that the 
monument would endure, the models had to be changed to have no cracks in 
vital places. 

Before the actual carving could begin there were many physical difficulties 
to overcome and reaching the top of the mountain was a major difficulty. At 
first this was accomplished by nailing cleats across the trunks of tall pine 
trees and laboriously placing them in the crevices as ladders. A short time 
later carpenter James Champion of Otho constructed sturdy long stairways 
to the top which were in use for some time. Well-built, these stairs were used 
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by many early sight-seeing tourists at the mountain. 

At an early stage heavy ropes and a small winch were carried by hand to 
the top of the mountain. This winch was secured on top of the mountain and 
was used to haul up the heavy cable from which a tramway was suspended, 



Mt. Rushmore National Memorial. Repairing Washington's nose. Bell Studio, 1928. Men at 
work in the slings. 
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running up from the ground to the top. This was used for hauling materials 
up, and a small shelter was built for the men on top of what was later 
Washington’s head. Borglum then had his studio built at the base of the 
mountain with a large window furnishing an unobstructed view of the work. 
Soon the operation had a hoist house, blacksmith shop, compressor plant 
and later a restaurant and bunkhouse. 

In the studio Borglum would make the models first in clay, then enlarge 
them to large proportions by mixing excelsio and wood shavings with plaster 
of Paris. This would be supported by a wooden structure placed in the 
studio. This studio was always an interesting and busy place with the original 
plans for the mountain only the three heads of Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, with Washington located in the center with Jefferson on his left and 
Lincoln on his right. It was much later that the head of Theodore Roosevelt, 
a man much admired by Borglum, was added. This head was first expected 
to be placed where the head of Lincoln now is. 

Many of the men working here in 1927 were very young, having not yet 
started working in the mines. Art Lyndoe, Jr. and Marion (Mony) Watson 
were only sixteen years old when they started to work here. Marion Watson 
was to be one of the men who worked at the mountain for the longest period 
of time, as he came back to work on Rushmore as a laborer in 1932 and by 
1935 he was senior driller assistant; then by 1937 he had attained the rank of 
carver and worked in that capacity until the work closed in 1941. He worked 
here for a total of twelve years. 

While many of the men working here were young, there were older men, 
too, as Ray Grover, a miner from Keystone, was 46 when he started to work 
here in 1927. He worked first as a laborer, then for nearly six years as a 
winchman. He worked here for eight years and was working there when the 
project closed. *. 

From the start one of the main problems facing Borglum was the removal 
of unwanted rock and to do this, engineering methods developed by him on 
Stone Mountain were put to good use. 

The first step was blasting away the surface rock until the deep cracks and 
fissures were bypassed and solid granite to work on was reached. The ex¬ 
miners from Keystone and vicinity accomplished this by being suspended 
hundreds of feet in the air in harnesses and bosuns’ chairs while working 
with their drills, jackhammers, and dynamite. Using this process, they 
removed over 400,000 tons of rock before the work was completed. 

Another object to overcome was raising enough money to keep operating 
and with the newspapers giving valuable coverage, Borglum first sold the 
idea to school children and then to their parents, and in dimes, nickles and 
quarters the money commenced coming in. 

Many of the first contributions were quite generous as the three railroads 
serving South Dakota each contributed $5,000, as did the Homestake Mine 
and Coleman Du Pont. Later lawyer Charles Rushmore, for whom the 
mountain was named, also contributed $5,000. 

These were followed by other generous donations and one of the most 
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appreciated was a Diesel generator to supply electicity from an anonymous 
donor. Before this the power used at Rushmore came from the Holy Terror 
Mine while it was being operated by Harold Eyrich. 

Borglum was later to admit that he had no way of foreseeing the great 
engineering difficulties of this mountain sculpture. As there was no modern 
precedent he was forced to proceed by trial and error. He knew from the first 
that work on the mountain would be hazardous and tried as far as possible to 
safeguard the men working here. During the fourteen years of carving, not a 
single workman was killed or permanently injured on the job, which was 
a record Borglum could well be proud of. 

Although many of the miners working here had never been trained in 
operating jackhammers they soon learned to do their jobs efficiently. While 
Borglum may have for some time complained of his unskilled laborers, he 
later boasted, “that he had taken a group of forgotten and leftover miners 
and trained them into one of the most loyal and efficient outfits possible.” 

Often unforeseen problems would arise on the job and as the fissures in the 
mountain were often deeper than Borglum first thought, his estimates of 
time and cost were often wrong. However, he and the men worked on and the 
final results have justified the extra expenditures. 

All the drilling and blasting done on the Mountain were based on 
measurements taken from a scale model. This scale model was located in 
Borglum's studio and the measurements were taken by fastening a horizontal 
bar on the top center of the head. This would reach out from the face where a 
plumb bob was lowered to the tip of the nose or other face projection. The 
scale model of Washington was five feet and all measurements were 
multiplied by twelve, then transferred to the mountain. There, a similar 
device was in use and in place of the small beam, a thirty-two foot swinging 
boom was used. 

Men were let down over the mountain in their specially constructed chairs 
suspended at the end of three-hundred-foot long cables which were raised 
and lowered by winches. A call-man in a wooden cage would be lowered to a 
central spot on the side of Washington’s face and he would phone the in¬ 
structions to the winch operator. 

One of the call-men best remembered was James Champion, Jr. (Jimmy), 
who started work on the mountain as call-man at age seventeen in 1932. 
After a time off the mountain, he worked here again as call-man in 1934 and 
then went on to junior driller in 1936, to assistant powder man and senior 
driller in 1939. He worked here as a carver in 1940, for a total of eight years 
on the mountain. James died of the dreaded silicosis in 1948, the first of the 
Rushmore drillers to do so. 

A skill learned early on the mountain work was locating the point of the 
nose, as this was the farthest projection of the face. This point would then be 
marked with paint marks, as were the other projected parts of the face. 

After the points were established the men in the swing seats would begin 
drilling the holes for the dynamite with great care. These holes, when loaded 
with dynamite, had to be exploded with caution so as not to blow away too 
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much of the granite and cause irreparable damage. A formula was worked 
out by the Du Pont Company from exact calculations from Borglum which 
worked very well. Much praise is due for the skill of the expert powdermen 
who loaded the charges and the care taken by the workmen on the mountain. 
The dynamiting on Washington’s head was done in such a way as to leave a 
large, rough, egg-shaped mass. 



Mt. Rushmore National Memorial. Use of hammer and chisel in removing block of rock, 1937. 

Photo by National Park Service 
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With practice the workmen became so skillful it was possible to drill holes 
and dynamite within an inch or two of the intended surface, but usually they 
were not allowed to blast closer than six inches. The ordinary work cycle was 
measuring, drilling, blasting, drilling again, wedging and bumping. Actually 
the term carving as used on Rushmore was only a figure of speech. 

This was the pattern followed for the six-and-a-half years of actual work at 
Rushmore. At the end of this work it was carried on for the last seven 
months, following the death of Gutzon Borglum at age 74, by his son Lin¬ 
coln. Lincoln spent the last of the allotted funds on Roosevelt’s face, the 
collar of Washington’s coat and putting some finishing touches on Lincoln’s 
head. During these final stages the blasting was done twice daily, once after 
all the men had reported down off the mountain at noon and again at four in 
the afternoon, always following an order from Borglum or his assistant. 

Lincoln Borglum had started to work on the mountain with his famous 
father as a pointer at the age of twenty-two in 1934. By 1936 he became chief 
pointer and worked in this capacity until he became superintendent of rock 
work, a position he held until the work was completed. He was of invaluable 
aid to his father in this work. 

Many of the young men who came to work on the mountain stayed only a 
few brief years, but for those men who returned season after season and who 
gave to this job the best of their abilities, there should be praise and honor 
and glory, and when the drums are beaten for this great achievement they 
should never be forgotten. 

One of the men who returned for an incredible nine years was Waldo 
Madill, the grandson of pioneer Alex Madill, who started to work on the 
mountain at the age of twenty-one in 1933. He went from W.P.A. laborer in 
1933, to junior driller in '34 and ’35, then on to senior driller in ’36 and ’37. 
He was an assistant carver from '38 until the work closed in ’41. 

Another man who had a nine-year record was Walt Wilkinson, who started 
on the mountain at the age of 35 as a driller in 1929. He also worked here as 
an assistant powder man, carver and junior driller, leaving the work on the 
mountain in 1939. 

Two of the men who worked here as pointers with much skill were James 
La Rue, who started at Rushmore in 1933 as assistant pointer and then 
worked here as senior pointer for seven-and-a-half years, always doing 
reliable work on this hazardous job; another pointer remembered for the fine 
work he did on the mountain was Matthew Reilly, age eighteen in 1929 when 
he started to work as an assistant pointer. He was a foreman for three years 
until 1940 and then he was chief pointer on Rushmore at the time the work 
was completed. Matthew worked on the mountain for seven years. 

As the job progressed the men gained skill in their use of dynamite and 
while safety precautions were taken, the job was at all times dangerous. One 
early accident was caused by a lightning flash that prematurely exploded a 
percussion cap just as a worker was making a connection. The man, sitting in 
his swing harness, shot out into space but by good muscular reaction flexed 
his knees up as he was hurled back against the mountain. The worker was 
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lucky and just badly bruised by this accident, which happened while the sun 
was shining on the mountain. After this no blasts were set off without first 
checking in with the weatherman. 

One of the powdermen who was especially skilled was Alfred Berg, who 
had started working on the mountain in 1930 as a call-man and later as a 
driller. He then went from assistant powderman in 1936 to chief powderman, 
a position he held until 1939. Mr. Berg worked on Mount Rushmore for nine 
years. 

An accident which was probably the worst to happen on the mountain 
occurred when a cable snapped and a car loaded with men came hurtling 
down out of control. One of the men, (Happy) Norman Anderson, jumped 
while the car was still up quite high, but the other men stayed in the car and, 
thinking fast, one of them managed to wedge a bar under one of the pulleys 
enough to slow the car to the extent that while they were all badly shaken 
they were not hurt. Hap Anderson was badly crushed by his fall with injuries 
to his neck and chest and was hospitalized in Rapid City for a number of 
months but was later able to do work on Rushmore again until the work was 
finished. Anderson, who started to work on the mountain when he was 
twenty-three years old, was there for seven years. 

Another Anderson, who was one of the men working the longest at the job, 
was Otto (Red) Anderson, who started working there as a driller when he was 
twenty-seven years old and with the exception of 1933, he worked there until 
1941. Otto started as a driller in 1929 and was given increased responsibility 
through the “depression” years, attaining the rank of carver, then “most 
skilled carver”, a rank he kept for five years. He worked here for five vears. 

There is now a photo of him in the Visitor’s Center, showing him drilling, 
and also an exhibit showing the tools he used in carving the mountain. 

The twelve years of work were a record that was also reached by Merle 
Peterson, son and grandson of pioneer families to Keystone, who started to 
work on the mountain at eighteen soon after completing high school at Rapid 
City. Merle was the youngest son of a well-known local family and he, as well 
as his four older brothers, had all played on the good baseball teams of 
Keystone. 

Merle, who started work as a laborer in 1929, soon became a winchman. 
By 1933 he was a driller and then by 1935 he was made senior driller and 
assistant carver. He worked in the capacity of senior carver from 1937 until 
the job was completed in 1941. 

Merle’s brother Howard also worked at the mountain, starting at the age 
of nineteen and working as a tool and repairman for eleven years. Both of 
these young men married and lived with their families in Keystone during 
this time. 

As the work on the mountain progressed, Washington’s head was com¬ 
pleted enough for a dedication by July 4, 1930. This was well advertised and 
well attended, with 2,500 people there to hear the speeches given by Doane 
Robinson, Dr. O’Harro and Mr. Cullinan, who introduced Borglum as “the 
foremost artist in the universe in colossal portraiture.” At this time Borglum 
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said, “This is the first occasion in history equal to the day when Pharoah 
Ptolemy completed the Sphinx of Egypt.” 

When Borglum finished talking, the large flag was withdrawn from the 
sixty-two-foot face of Washington. Then riflemen fired the salutes, airplanes 
roared, and the spectators watched with awe and amazement. 

The accounts of the dedication were in all the leading newspapers, in¬ 
cluding a front-page story in the New York Times. Universal Pictures, as well 
as Fox, Pathe and Paramount, were all present to record the event. 

At this time it was stressed that this was not to be just a monument to the 
men carved here, but also to the spirit of the people’s government formed at 
the time of Washington. Borglum said, “A monument’s dimensions should 
be determined by the importance to civilization of the events com¬ 
memorated,” and also, “We are dealing with the constructive and dramatic 
moments in our history; therefore, we believe that a nation’s memorial 
should, like Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt, have a serenity, a 
nobility, a power that reflects the gods which inspired them.” 

From the first the lack of necessary funds was a large obstacle to overcome 
and in 1930, after the dedication, the work was forced to close until in 1932, 
the money worries were lessened somewhat by a relief grant of $50,000, which 
was secured for work on Rushmore by the South Dakota Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

In June of 1933 an executive order issued by President Roosevelt placed 
Mount Rushmore under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. At this 
time no immediate administrative changes were made and things progressed 
much as before. 

The next year, 1934, brought great changes on the mountain, as that was 
the year the Jefferson figure was blasted from the left side of Washington to 
be started on the opposite side amid much talk of excessive waste of time and 
money. Much of the work on the Jefferson figure had been done under the 
management of William S. Tallman and Hugo Villa, as Borglum had made 
a trip to Poland in the fall, leaving these two men in charge of the carving. 

William Tallman, well-liked in Keystone and on the job, was an artist of 
great ability and had been associated with Borglum for several years. He had 
started as a pointer and had been good in all phases of the work. He had 
managed to work successfully with Borglum partially in the capacity of 
superintendent for over four years. This was a longer time than any other 
superintendent was able to stay, with the exception of his son, Lincoln. Villa, 
an old friend, was hired by Borglum before he left for Poland. He was a 
talented artist and had helped Borglum on other commissions for over 
fourteen years. 

During the period that Borglum was gone, the men worked well with the 
workers on the mountain and had the head over half finished when he 
returned. 

There were two main reasons that Borglum felt justified in having the work 
blasted away and they were that there had not been enough good stone to 
allow free modeling of Jefferson’s head, and second, that Norbeck’s new Iron 
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Mountain Road exposed the back of the head and the tunnels did not 
provide a perfect frame for the faces, as they do now. 

Borglum, feeling a change of plans was necessary, ran into difficulties that 
were not all financial. The flaws in the granite in the new location were so 
deep that he was forced to go back sixty feet to find good enough stone to 
carve. After blasting Jefferson off, the recomposition was costly as 
Washington's shoulders then had to be changed in relation to his head. Hugo 
Villa, who had been living at the Himebaugh home at Otho, left shortly 
thereafter. 



Mt. Rushmore National Memorial. Jefferson unveiling and dedication. Photo by Ben Bell, 
August 30, 1936. Photo by the National Park Service 
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By August of 1936 the head of Jefferson was completed enough for a 
dedication when President Roosevelt stopped by on an unofficial visit on his 
way to attend the funeral of Secretary Dern in Idaho. 

All was ready when President Roosevelt and his party arrived to be greeted 
by a tremendous crowd with the band located where Lincoln’s head was 
being carved playing the national athem, after which, at Borglum’s signal, an 
enormous blast rang out over the hills and the huge American flag covering 
Jefferson’s face was slowly swung away revealing the great Democrat. 

After a short silence Borglum stepped over to the President’s car 
surrounded by Secret Service men, camera and newsmen, and asked if he 
would say a few words dedicating the mountain as a shrine of democracy. 
The microphone was already in place when Mclntre spoke up, “I told you 
before and 1 repeat, the President will not speak.” President Roosevelt then 
motioned him aside and said, “I’ve changed my mind, Mac. I believe I must 
say something after all.” To the large crowd waiting to hear him speak, he 
said that from the drawings and photographs of this project he had no 
conception of its personal beauty, magnitude and importance. He hoped that 
“America a thousand years hence would believe that we have honestly striven 
every day and generation to preserve a decent land to live in and a decent 
government to operate under. . .” 

The President was very favorably impressed by the national significance of 
the project and from this time on was of great aid in seeing that funds were 
provided to finish the project. The financing of Mt. Rushmore was typical of 
other projects of this period; starting with local support, it sought and got 
matching funds from Congress and finally got the Federal Government to 
assume full responsibility demonstrating what skillful Senators and 
Representatives can do to obtain Federal aid for their states. 

Of all the men working to finish the Rushmore Memorial the greatest, of 
course, was the talented genius Gutzon Borglum, who sought to create a 
monument to this great country, America. He was a stocky-built man of 
medium height, seldom seen without a hat and wearing a thick, full, neatly 
trimmed beard which looked impressive on his rugged face. He spoke in a 
resonant voice with intensity and gestures which brooked no disagreements. 
He would explain his actions with such certainty and authority that it was 
futile to argue with him. He was also a great showman and showed great skill 
in getting money from experienced politicians. He had learned many skills in 
the use of dynamite and without these attributes, as well as being a great 
sculptor, the mountain would not have been finished. It is equally true that 
without the help of Peter Norbeck and the enormous help of John Boland, as 
well as the group of not-forgotten miners who worked there, the monument 
would not have been completed. 

John Boland, formerly of Keystone and at this time a businessman in 
Rapid City, was, next to Borglum, probably the most important man in 
helping push through the completion of this undertaking. John Boland 
believed in and worked hard on this project from the first, always having 
great confidence in the men he hired to do a good job. It is believed by many 
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that during the difficult years from 1926 to 1936, it was only Borglum’s 
tenacity and Boland’s skillful management of the funds available that kept 
the project going. 

When the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission was created 
in 1929, it called for a provision of twelve presidential appointees, an 
executive committee of five and a paid secretary. This bill also callled for the 
appropriation of two-hundred and fifty dollars to be matched equally by the 
private contributions. Only three men from South Dakota were appointed to 
this committee. They were John Boland, Charles Day, publisher of the Sioux 
Falls Daily Argus Leader, and E. B. Gurney, who owned a Yankton radio 
station. John Boland was made executive secretary and business director of 
the Commission and from that time on was in almost continuous trouble. 

Boland not only had to help raise funds and see that they were judiciously 
spent, but he also had the job of dealing first-hand with Borglum, which 
became more and more difficult over the years. Peter Norbeck had interested 
Boland in this project from the first and he had actively solicited funds from 
his friends, such as Bellamy, Warren, Humprey and others. It was because of 
his faith in Boland that Norbeck had asked to have him appointed to the 
commission. 

At first Boland was proud and pleased at his appointment but he soon 
learned that his difficult job was to see the project through from one crisis to 
the next. While Boland always saw to it that the workers received their wages, 
he was the one who often had to explain the necessity of waiting to unpaid 
creditors. His job was the hiring of workers, purchase of materials and the 
payment of salaries and bills. At all times he stayed in Rapid City operating 
his business, the Rapid City Implement Company, and never interfering with 
the carving operations. 

That the carving of Mount Rushmore was a great achievement, that 
Borglum was a superb sculptor and that his efforts were of major importance 
to the job Boland was to continue to believe, and these facts made his often- 
misunderstood efforts seem more worthwhile. From the first Boland had 
been the dominant figure on the commission, and few things were done 
without his approval. When money was made available he tried to see that it 
was spent as wisely as possible, often in opposition to the wishes of Borglum 
who had his own ideas on how the money should be spent. 

He always saw to it that the men received their wages and knew many of 
them from the time he had lived at Keystone. He was proud of these men as 
workers and had helped the fathers of many of them collect unpaid wages 
from the mine owners in the early days. It was always Boland’s wish that 
these men might receive more recognition for the skilled, dedicated work 
they did on the mountain. 

By 1938 the arguments between Borglum and Boland became so severe 
that at Borglum's request, Boland was purged. This was necessary as by this 
time Boland was unable to please the sculptor, and as one of them had to go. 
it was Borglum who was indispensable. Boland had tried to handle the 
sculptor with patience and understanding and after he had been let out. the 
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success of the project was still of greatest concern to him. 

Boland’s attitude is shown by excerpts from a letter to Congressman 
Francis Case while he was carrying on a fight to raise enough money to finish 
Mount Rushmore. In the letter Boland stated, “Mr. Borglum is an artist and 
I am a businessman; therefore, it is only natural that at times we disagree 
regarding the business functions of the committee. Such differences, 
however, have never been serious and amicable understanding has always 
been reached . . . My only desire is to have Mount Rushmore Memorial 
completed in the best possible manner and to have Mr. Borglum carry on his 
great work with the assistance of his son Lincoln, the continued cooperation 
of the Commission and the efficient supervision of the National Park 
Service.” 

John Boland received some recognition for his many years of hard work 
when in 1941, because of his great service, he was unanimously elected 
president of the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Society. This job he 
held proudly for many years. 

While it is not possible to give recognition to all of the men who worked on 
the mountain and made such valuable contributions, some special mention 
should be given to those who worked there the longest. A man who started 
here as a driller in 1929 was Eldon (Hoot) Leech, twenty-five, who worked 
here in that capacity until 1934. At this time he was made a senior driller and 
then by 1935 he became an assistant carve., working at this job until it closed 
in 1941. He and his popular wife, Georgia, who was a teacher, lived in 
Keystone during these years. Hoot, who had worked on the mountain for a 
total of eleven years, suffered from the dreaded silicosis for many years and 
died of it in 1956. 

Another of the carvers remembered for his great skill was Eldon Gordon, 
who started to work on the mountain in 1930 as a winchman. In 1932 he 
became a driller, then by 1935 he became an assistant carver,, becoming a 
skilled carver in 1937 and working in that capacity until the job was com¬ 
pleted in 1941. He worked here for a total of nine years, with five of them as a 
skilled carver. 

Working on the mountain for a period of eight years were Edwald Hayes, 
Ray Grover, James La Rue, Miles (Mickey) Gardener, Earl Oakes, Jay 
Shepherd and Gus Schramm. A foreman for many years was Arthur Johnson 
of Otho who, with Edwald Hayes, is the only Rushmore worker now living in 
the vicinity of Keystone. Arthur Johnson probably now knows more of the 
history of this work than any other man, with the exception of Lincoln 
Borglum. 

As the work became nationally known on the mountain there were many 
tourists visiting while the men were working and some of these would stop in 
the studio. In just one year, 1937, over 265,000 visitors saw Mount Rush¬ 
more. 

The Lincoln figure was dedicated on September 17, 1937 in com¬ 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of the ratification of the Constitution. 
It was a great occasion with NBC there to pick up the program over its 
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network. The man covering the event made an odd mistake that day when he 
said, “We will reveal the face of our President Franklin Delano . . then 
corrected himself as the crowd shouted no and said, “Lincoln.” There was 
the usual loud blast, then a second and still a third, to be followed by the 
large flag floating away, revealing the face of Lincoln. The master showman 
had done it again and the crowd that day shed tears of emotion for the great 
President Lincoln and for their country. 

In 1936 Julian C. Spotts, a tall, pleasant-looking man who had been in 
government work for ten years, was assigned to Mount Rushmore as a 
resident engineer for the Park Service. From the first there was extreme 
friction displayed between Spotts and Borglum, who when Spotts would try 
to display his authority, would be asked by Borglum if “he had ever carved a 
mountain before.” 

Spotts did contribute to the project as he was instrumental at first in 
overcoming electric current difficulties, as they were then using current from 
Keystone. Later the commission bought a portable compressor, making 
possible the use of twenty-two jackhammers at once. 

In 1938 a new Mount Rushmore law was passed giving Borglum almost 
complete control of the project and authorizing $300,000 in additonal federal 
aid. This was the year that Spotts left the mountain, but by July 1, 1939 the 
National Park Service, which had lost administrative authority in 1938, again 
assumed formal control of Mount Rushmore under a Presidential 
reorganization order. The responsibility, however, for completing the work 
was left to Borglum and the commission. 

The last great dedication at Mt. Rushmore, which celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of South Dakota’s statehood, was on July 2, 1939 and centered 
around the unveiling of the head of Theodore Roosevelt. The last dedication 
featured the state’s most notable speakers, as well as many from nearby 
states, and also had such famous people there as William Hart, the movie 
actor from Hollywood. He arrived bringing buffalo hide coats for the Sioux 
Indian chiefs who were all there in full regalia. This celebration was 
broadcast by the Columbia Network Broadcast and was seen by nearly 
15,000 people. 

At this time Governor Harlan Bushfield of South Dakota was to say, “At 
this time when freedom and democracy are challenged in so many parts of 
the world, no better place for this ceremony could possible be selected than 
the Black Hills and particularly this ‘Shrine of Democarcy.’ ” This last 
celebration was a great one and Borglum, the men working on Rushmore 
and the people of South Dakota were truly proud of it. 

The work progressed well from this time to the death of Gutzon Borglum 
in March of 1941. At this time his son Lincoln, who had been associated with 
his father on the mountain, was authorized by the Mount Rushmore 
Commission to carry on the work from his father’s plans. There had been a 
final appropriation in August of 1940 of $86,000 by Congress to finish the 
memorial. Lincoln directed the men after his father’s death in 1941 in the 
finish work until this money was used. There were two important parts of this 
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project about which Borglum had planned and dreamed and never got to 
finish. They were the building of a great staircase and the Hall of Records 
which was started by the sculptor. 

The Rushmore Memorial remains a truly great work, one of the seven 
wonders of the world, yet Borglum’s great talents might never have been 
realized without the work of John Boland and the memorial commissions, the 
aid of such political figures as Peter Norbeck, Congressman William 
Williamson, and Congressman Francis Case along with all the dedicated 
workmen who did their best on a difficult job. 

Nearly a million dollars was well spent and now America has a fitting 
shrine bearing the faces of the four men who were of primary importance in 
America’s democratic doctrine. First Washington, who led the Continental 
Army to victory, then established forever the independence of free men in the 
western world. Second, the face of Jefferson, who put into words so well our 
ideas of freedom, using his great talents to develop a democratic theory in 
politics. Then Lincoln, who led his nation through a civil war to preserve 
union and freedom and who died in office before his task of healing his 
nation’s wounds was finished. Then also on the mountain is the face of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the great conservationist, who helped unite the East and 
West and who fought the great trusts which then threatened America’s 
economic freedom. Here the faces of these four great men shall remain 
through the ages as a memorial to the principles that built and preserved a 
great nation now held in trust for the generations yet to come. 

Theodore Roosevelt spoke of this trust in his Carnegie Hall address in 1912 
when he said, “We here in America hold in our hands the hope of the world, 
the fate of the coming years, and shame and disgrace will be ours if in our 
eyes the light of high resolve is dimmed, if we trail in dust the golden hopes of 
man.” 

Now in 1976 our country will celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
American Revolution. For this great occasion Mount Rushmore has been 
named as a National Focal Point. Here America will celebrate her ac¬ 
complishments, reflect on her mistakes and plan for the future of a great 
nation. 

How it should be celebrated might be taken from a speech by a great 
patriot, John Adams, on July 4, 1776: “It ought to be celebrated as a day of 
deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires and illuminations from one end of this country to the other, from 
this time forward, evermore.” 
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Keystone Thursday Club, 1900. Members were Mrs. E. R. Whitney, Mrs. M. Faye, Mrs. J. 
Scanlan, Mrs. A. E. Shoemaker, Mrs. (Big Hat) Clark, Mrs. M. Poole, Mrs. O. K. Ratte, Mrs. 

S. Sisk. Photo by Laura Bower, Van Nuys 
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Keystone 4th of July parade, 1900. Showing the board sidewalks and beautiful trees. 



After the 1917 Keystone fire one street was burned out. 

Photo by Howard Peterson 
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Bullion Mine, 1916. Mining underground for gold. Loren McDonald (left) and Art Lyndoe 
(right). 



Etta Tin Mine, 1887. 
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Col. Clark at Rosedale, 1910. Lady seated is Frankie McDonald. The baby is Inez McDonald. 



Battle Creek in Keystone, 1910. 
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Head frame hoist, Columbia Mine, Keystone, 1917. 



Julius Mundt, mining man, 1917. 
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Log cutting contest, 4th of July celebration, 1924. 



Bank vault, Keystone bank, after the 1924 fire. 
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Keystone grade school, still in operation. 



Keystone school prior to 1900. Mary Wheelock taught here. 
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1898 Keystone school held in the basement of the new Congregational Church. 
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1924 4th of July Celebration, Keystone, S. Dak. 
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The Keystone Band and 4th of July parade, 1900. Many of the members of the Bower Band are 
in this band. 
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Keystone Congregational Church still in use. The basement of this building was used as a school 
for the younger students until the new school was built. 
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1902 Keystone flood. Note the miner's cart in the foreground. 
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Keystone. 4th of July. 1900. 
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Keystone, 1973. Shows old Keystone with the old Congregational Church and school. 
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Keystone Trading Co., 1898. Left to right, Willie Graham, Roy Brownell, Nettie Bower & Mr. 
Pinney. 
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R. W. McNoun by his dugout, prior to 1900, when he bought the Ferguson Hotel. This was later 
known as the McNoun Hotel. He was Justice of the Peace in Rockerville from March 1, 1883 to 
August 10, 1901. He and Spriggs and Pat Dillon are reputed to have been the ones who rid Coon 
Hollow and Rockerville of the gray wolves. Note the pickets nailed to the fence to keep the 
varmits from his stock. 




William Franklin starts work on the 
Holy Terror Mine, 1896. 
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